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FOR WRITING SATISFACTION — 


SWAN SWAN ley 
PENS INKS “FINEST SOAPS 


FOR FIFTY YEARS 
MADE THROUGHOUT IN THE BRITISH ISLES Ss 











When you are dining out 
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Li ask for Drambuie. You will 
ARISTOCRAT enjoy its exquisite flavour 
OF LIQUEURS and intriguing bouquet. 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 
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TEAM WORK : 








Watch this team of rollers at work—for 
rugged skill, perseverance, rhythm and 
success they equal the best trained 
champions in the field they so delighted 
to watch on those Saturdays in 1939. 


For this team there’s no 40 minutes each 
way, but long hours six and seven days a 
week. There’s only one goal for them— 
the best steel for their opposite numbers 
in a thousand consuming factories the 
world over. 


FIRTH-BROWN 
ALLOY STEELS 


THOS FIRTH & JUAN ORUWN LID ildaalal 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1941. 


THE WAR AT SEA: PREPARING THE WORN INNER TUBE OF A MASSIVE NAVAL GUN, AFTER RENDERING FAITHFUL 
AND EFFECTIVE SERVICE AGAINST THE ENEMY, FOR SUBSTITUTION BY A NEW ONE. 


Our frontispiece shows a stage in the process of re-lining the barrels of big naval Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, who said he was assured by the Naval 
guns. A large naval gun is being prepared for a new inner tube, and the engineer Staff that the average endurance of units of the Fleet, the time they spent 
is seen at work at the muzzle, “ grinding”’ the inside. Tribute to the strain imposed uninterruptedly at sea, had heen at least twice what could have been foreseen when 
on British warships, their engines and armament was paid on September 19 by the war began. Other pictures of the same subject appear overleaf. (S. and G.) 
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A BIG NAVAL GUN BEING LOWERED INTO A PIT FOR INSERTION OF A NEW INNER 


THE NEW INNER TUBE BEING HOISTED PRIOR TO BEING INSERTED IN A I5-IN. GUN-——A FURTHH 
TUBE, WHERE IT IS HEATED BY A SERIES OF GAS-RINGS. 


STAGE IN THE RE-LINING, 


NAVAL GUN BARRELS IN PROCESS OF RE-LINING: 
SIZE OF A I5-IN. NAVAL GUN—SHOW! 


HE pictures reproduced above show various stages '! 

the process of re-lining large-calibre naval gu 

(is which wear out more rapidly in war than in pea0 

ooo Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, stated “ 

September 19 that events had placed on the Navy su® 

THE GUN REPAIRED AND COMPLETE: A NAVAL ORDNANCE EXPERT SUBMITTING THE GAUGE TO EXHAUSTIVE EXAMINATION a strain as no fleet had ever had to bear. To avoid t¥ 
AFTER THE MASSIVE PIECE HAS BEEN RE-LINED AND RE-GAUGED. necessity of renewing the entire barrel, guns are. col’ 


structed with an inner or “ A’ tube, which can be remové/ 


-WHAT COMES OF MAKING “FOUR SHIPS DO THE WORK OF TWELVE”—STAGES IN THE PROCESS 


REVEALING 


THE MUZZLE 


land replace 
} customary 


taken out 
for re-linin 
Heavy na 
of the bore 
explosion o 
the muzzle 


‘OF SU 





THE GUN LIFTED UP BY CRANE, GAS-BURNERS BEING PLACED AROUND WHEN HALF-WAY THE ARRIVAL OF A LARGE NAVAL GUN FOR RE-BORING, AFTER SUFFERING THE WEAR 
FOR EMERGENCY EXPANSION WHILE THE TUBE IS FITTED. AND TEAR OF CONSTANT USE IN SEA WARFARE. 


PREVEALING PHOTOGRAPH PROVIDING A GOOD IDEA OF 
THE MUZZLE AND BREECH END. 


and replaced by a new one. For every capital ship it is 
Customary to maintain a reserve, so that when a gun is 
taken out of its turret for despatch to an ordnance factory 
‘Bfor re-lining, a duplicate can be installed in its place. 
‘Heavy naval guns are subject to severe wear and tear 


of 
'. jad bore, due to the enormous pressure exerted by the AN ENGINEER SEEN AT WORK INSIDE THE BREECH-END OF A LARGE NAVAL GUN BEING PREPARED FOR A NEW INNER 
'@ explosion of the charge required to eject a projectile from TUBE—LYING ON A BOARD INSIDE THE GUN AND “‘GRINDING” THE INSIDE. . 

the muzzle with the necessary velocity. (S. and G.) 


SSEOF SUBSTITUTING THE WORN INNER TUBES OF BATTLE-STRAINED NAVAL GUNS BY NEW ONES. 
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ee ION is a clumsy word. But to 

everyone living in our troubled world of to-day 
it is a very important one. The longer the horrible 
and destructive lunacy of war continues the more 
important it is going to become, for the more there 
will be—if man is to have a habitable house at all— 
to reconstruct. If it goes on long enough, we shall 
have to start, as it were, at the very beginning. For 
in our battles and in our labours for battle we have 
already destroyed the acaievements of decades. 
Before long we shall destroy the work of centuries. 
We may end by destroying that of civilised 
man. Yet, sooner or later, the’ hour will come to 
rebuild. And the more patiently and carefully we 
prepare for it, the sooner we—or at least our children 
—will have a weatherproof 
house in which to- live. As 
the sordid experience of 1919 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


any of us, except a few extreme or professional parti- 
sans, are of the opinion that either of these tests is 
a very satisfactory one. When one is groping through 
the dust and flames of falling masonry, the most use- 
ful man is neither he who asks whether his next action 
is going to pay nor he who stops to consider whether 
he has exactly fulfilled all the requirements of the 
Ministry’s latest buff schedule. Neither the Stock 
Exchange nor the Treasury affords much guidance 
when the test of activity and efficiency is an H.E. 
bomb or a shower of incendiaries. The man who 
does well in the black market is not really the best 
man for England’s business, now or hereafter. Nor 
is the perpetual rule of a sergeant-major, or even a 
major—both, it should be remembered, State, and very 





has taught us, it is just as 
necessary to be ready for peace 
as for war. And, taking the 
long view, as peace is more 
important than war, even more 
necessary. 


This does not mean that 
we must neglect the war in 
order to win the peace. That 
would be like a mother trying 
to do without a midwife in 
order to save up for school 
fees. First things come first. 
But they do not come alone. 
It is not enough to bring a 
child into the world: if the 
child’s upbringing is neglected, 
it may be worse than useless. 
It is essential to win the war 
if our children are to inherit 
a tolerable civilisation. But 
winning the war by itself 
cannot give it them. If we 
neglect the creative future as 
we did in 1918, every man 
who dies for England and 
civilisation dies in vain. I 
write with some bitterness 
here, for I belong to a genera- 
tion which won a great victory 
to make a world fit for heroes, 
but only made a world fit for 
hostile dictators. Victory and 
Peace that follows victory 
are one and indivisible. The 
victory, however complete, will 
be worthless unless the peace 
is worth while. And I believe 
that the contrary is also true : 
that victory itself will this 
time largely depend on the 
kind of peace the victors are 
able to offer. For men will 
not, as in the last war, continue 
to make the far greater sacrifices 
which may well have to be 
asked before this can be won 
unless they believe that those 
sacrifices will not be wasted. 
One can make a donkey 
follow a carrot stuffed with 
straw through a quickset 
hedge once. But one cannot 
do it twice. One needs a real carrot the second 


time 


I think the best way to tackle this problem of 
reconstruction is to ask oneself what men and women 
really want of life. For too long in this country we 
have judged the worthwhileness of every activity and 
enterprise from one of two angles. Half of us have 
asked : Does it pay? That is, does it make profits 
for the fellow who according to the rules of the game 
has the legal claim to profits? The other half have 
: Does it bring Socialism any nearer? That 
is, a society in which every activity is initiated and 
trolled by Civil Servants. I doubt whether to-day 


g& 


IN THE TORRID WESTERN DESERT, 


of their helpers, and that amongst the amenities of the desert the sun takes first clace. 
anything from a fried egg to a chop; but the sun is a two-edged sword. It may cook one day, but the next it will—burn, 





valuable State servants—the ultimate ideai of suffer- 
ing humanity. Neither plutocracy nor State socialism 
is likely to bring us our heart’s desire. We must 
seek. further. 


Roughly speaking, the needs of the ordinary man— 
of every man—can be divided under six heads. He 
needs enough to eat, not only in quantity but in 
quality ; food, as our medizval ancestors used to say, 
that is good and wholesome for man’s body. He 
needs security of tenure, regularity of employment, 
not only to earn a living, but because man’s nature 
prompts him to take pride and pleasure in the con- 
tinuity and achievement of his labours ; and security 


peace with himself and his environment. 


WHERE THE SUN AND THE STEEL PLATING OF A TANK TAKE THE 
PLACE OF A FIRE AND A FRYING-PAN: A GERMAN SOLDIER WITH A COUPLE OF EGGS, FAT, SALT, AND A 
TANK, COOKS HIS MIDDAY MEAL BY THE SUN’S HEAT. 
The Nazis are always telling the world how they make others work for them, how they bend the wills of nations to their 
own; it would seem that they have now carried their theories one further and have enlisted the elements to join the ranks 


It cooks, with the help of a tank: 


‘in his home and background, which includes decent— 


I would like to say ennobling—conditions and educa- 
tion for his children. He needs—and for some time 
to come the need is likely to be a very conscious and 
vocal one—security from war: the bubonic plague 
of our machine age. But the human satisfaction of 
these needs—all of them material—is not enough. 
Man, aspiring creature, needs more if he is to be at 
He needs 
liberty : freedom, that is, of choice; freedom from 
irritating control and cramping interference ; some- 
thing which Hitler’s herrenvolk seem utterly incapable 
of allowing their neighbours, and whose lack, even 
were there no England, would sooner or later bring 


- all his violent plans for a New Order to frustration. 


It is within the satisfaction 
of this need that so much 
of that which gives life zest 
depends : love, adventure, 
even danger ; the free choice 
of one’s mate, freedom to 
dare and take risks, the gleam 
of the unexpected. And there 
is yet a last and most illogical 
need felt by mankind: the 
need for faith. .Man must 
believe in something greater 
than himself or his soul seems 
to shrivel up. And if his 
soul sickens, his body and 
mind sicken with it. When 
Mr. Churchill, like Garibaldi, 
offered his countrymen sweat 
and toil and blood and tears, 
he was satisfying this final 
and supreme need of man: 
one too long unsatisfied in the 
artificial conditions of post- 
war civilised life. The response 
proved his wisdom. When 
Christ said that he who should 
lose his life should find it, He 
was not thinking only of the 
next world. He was speaking 
from close observation of His 
fellow men and women. He 
was building His Church where 
He always placed it: on 
the hard, rugged rock of 
human nature. 


That is where we want to 
place our post-war world. It 
will not stand otherwise. It 
is easy enough to plan New 
Orders on paper that will 
last—like the old legalistic 
League of Nations—for a 
few fair-weather years: it is 
quite another to devise one 
that will outlast the tempest. 
Like the old England (with 
all its shortcomings and faults) 
our people are defending so 
stubbornly to-day, it must 
be built on very sure and 
strong foundations to do that. 
And I doubt if any new scheme 
of society is likely to endure 
for more than a few uneasy 
years—for it will have none 
of the cement of unborn 
custom and habit to bind it—unless it very plainly 
satisfies to some degree each of these six great classes 
of human need. Hitler’s New Order can never survive, 
because it denies man, among other things, all freedom. 
And the muddled plutocracy of the pre-war 
decades will not do either, failing as it so painfully 
did in the ‘twenties and ‘thirties to give man 
security of tenure. We shall have to do better. 
And perhaps it may make it a little easier for 
us to see what we have to do if we take each 
of these needs in turn and consider the means 
of satisfying it—for our own people and others. _It 
will be like trying to light a candle in the midst 
of a dark plain. 
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THE WAR’S MODERN PHASES—FORESTS OF GUNS AND STALLS. 





A FOREST OF GUNS—A UNIT OF LONDON’S MODERN AND POWERFUL ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCES, FORMING AN IMMENSE GIRDLE. OF LATE MONTHS THE A.-A. COMMAND 
HAVE ADDED LARGE NUMBERS OF BATTERIES TO RENDER THE METROPOLIS THE DANGER TARGET FOR THE LUFTWAFFE. (Fox.) 








ANOTHER MODERN PHASE OF THE WAR—SHOPPING. THE OLD MARKET-PLACE IN PLYMOUTH, NOW BEING CONVERTED INTO A GREAT CONCRETE-BUILT FOREST OF STALLS 
, OR BOOTHS, TAKING THE PLACE OF THE FORMER SHOPS DESTROYED BY ENEMY RAIDS, AND WELL PATRONISED. (G.P.U.) 


The British genius for adaptability is shown in these two pictures, reflecting 
two phases of the war, one concerned with bombing defence and the other with 
the results of raids. Although the Metropolis has escaped night raids for the 
past few months, the Anti-Aircraft Command, far from being lulled into a sense 
of false security, has encircled London with a girdle of powerful heavy and 
light guns in addition to the formidable defences which were already in existence. 


And .these are aided by the latest methods of radiolocation. Adaptability, again, 
is shown at Plymouth, whose citizens, nothing daunted by the tremendous raids 
this brave city suffered, destroying large numbers of shops, have improvised a 
new shopping centre in the old market-place, now a forest of booths and shops 
under concrete-built roofs. The same dauntless determination to carry on by 
building concrete huts as shops is proceeding in Coventry and elsewhere. 
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THE WAR OF RAPID MOVEMENT: AN ARMOURED DIVISION, IN 


-.' = 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN Bryay 


SEVERE ARMY TESTS UNDER THE MOST MODERN CONDITIONS IN A BATTLE LASTING OVER MANY DAYS AND EMBRAC INGA 
MEN WERE RECENTLY ENGAGED—ARMOURED DIVISIONS RUMBLING THROUGH THE INKY BLACKNES 


Army exercises on a vast and severely testing scale have recently terminated, 
covering considerable areas of country and involving the use of several hundred 
thousand men. Amongst the forces engaged were armoured divisions and a 
complete contingent of Canadian troops. The conflict lasted night and day for 
the best part of a week, and from first to last was essentially a battle of rapid 
movement. The two opposing forces consisted of enemy attacking and defending 
counter-attacking armies, who advanced against each other across England until 


they came to grips. The idea of the exercise was that the enemy had landed 
a large mechanised force somewhere in East Anglia, and after defeating the 
defending forces were pressing southwards. Another British army, which had 
annihilated a simultaneous enemy attempt to land on the southern coast, pro 
ceeded rapidly northwards to counter-attack the invading enemy coming south, 
and the clash toek place in hilly and difficult country. The movement of 
armoured divisions at night was particularly instructive and achieved much 
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IN} A RECENT EXERCISE, MOVING BY NIGHT TO COUNTER-ATTACK. 


ich 
st, pro 


pE GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES ON THE SPOT. 


LARGE AREA FROM EAST ANGLIA TO THE SOUTH COAST: 
"OF NIGHT, INDICATING THEIR PRESENCE TO THE VEHICLE BEHIND ONLY BY SHADED REAR LIGHTS.: 
| Rumbling and creaking, the black 


columns of machinery crash through the lanes, swinging broadside as they reach 
sharp bends in the inky blackness, yet finding their way by some miracle of 


valuable practice. It is this aspect which our war artist, Captain Bryan de 
Grineau, who accompanied the defending force on one of the tanks, has selected 
as his subject. He describes it graphically as follows: ‘“‘ Two a.m. on a nasty 
and rainy night as black as pitch is not an ideal journey for tanks under orders 
to be many miles forward by dawn and whose itinerary is through winding lanes 
and cross-country routes which cut across the main roads. No headlights are 
allowed, but at the rear of each vehicle is a shaded light by which the one following 


MANCEUVRES IN WHICH SEVERAL HUNDRED THOUSAND 
can keep in touch with that ahead. 


direction on the part of the leader. Occasionally the route is lit up by the 
momentary flash of a policeman's or Home Guard's torch. ‘ Put that light out!’ 
is immediately shouted in stern accents, but an instant’s relief has been created 
as the tanks lurch onwards into the engulfing sombreness of their route.” 
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ROYAL RAILINGS FOR GUNS; 


A UNIQUE PICTURE: THE LORD CHANCELLOR, VISCOUNT SIMON, AND THE LORDS 
OF APPEAL PASSING THROUGH THE ROYAL GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The above picture is unique inasmuch as never before has permission been granted to take such 
a photograph. The occasion was the hearing of the Mancini appeal! following a request for the 
Attorney-General’s fiat to appeal to the House of Lords against a conviction for murder. Three 
judges had already dismissed a similar appeal, but the final judgment of the highest court of 
England was yet open to Antonio Mancini, four High Court judges and the Lord Chancellor. 


CHANGSHA, GOAL OF ‘HE JAPANESE ARMIES, WHICH RESULTED IN THE INFLICTION 
ON THEM OF A CRUSHING DEFEAT AT THE HANDS OF THE CHINESE. 


On October | Japan suffered the greatest military defeat yet inflicted on her by the armies of Chiang 
Kai-Shek—a defeat which may well have significant results in the Pacific and the East. The object 
of the Japanese offensive was the capture of Changsha, capital of Hunan Province, and chief town 
on the railway from Canton to Hankow. The Chinese General Hsueh-Yueh gave battle eight miles 
before Changsha and the Japanese, heavily defeated, fell back, leaving 40,000 dead and wounded. 
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DISASTER; SEAMAN BROADCASTER. 

















BUCKINGHAM PALACE RAILINGS FOR MAKING TANKS: WORKMEN REMOVING WROUGHT-IRON 
RAILINGS AS THE KING'S CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 


By approval of his Majesty as a contribution towards the national campaign for the collection of 

metal and scrap for the manufacture of tanks and guns, workmen are demolishing certain sections 

of railinzs from Buckingham Palace. On October 3 Mr. George Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary of 

the Ministry of Works and Buildings, inaugurated the demolition by cutting the first section with an 
acetylene burner at Ambassadors’ Courtyard. 
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** MASSACHUSETTS ”’ : 


THE NEW U.S. BATTLESHIP ANOTHER MIGHTY ADDITION 


TO THE EVER-GROWING STRENGTH OF AMERICA’S NAVY. 


In our picture the new U.S. battleship ‘“‘ Massachusetts ’’ is seen being manceuvred to 
her berth after being launched at Quincy, Massachusetts. One of the “ Washington ” 
class, this great vessel has a displacement of 35,000 tons and follows in quick suc- 
cession the latest of her sister-ships to be commissioned, the U.S. battleship ‘“ North 
Carolina.” The “Alabama” and “ South. Dakota” are building. 





THE AMERICAN NAVY'S NEW “ FLYING BATTLESHIP”? ON VIEW FOR THE FIRST TIME. UNDER ITS THE MAN WHO SPOKE TO “ MARY”: SEAMAN FRANK LASKIER, WHO GAVE 
WING IS SEEN A 13-TON MEDIUM BOMBER. ONE OF THE MOST DRAMATIC BROADCASTS EVER HEARD. 

Not content to rest on the aeronautical laurels cf the “Flying Fortress,” the ns are now experimenting Thousands who listened in to the B.B.C. postscript last Sunday evening heard the 

with a flying battleship of yet more vast proportions. This huge vessel of the air hs 63} Brit tons and then unknown voice of merchant seaman Frank Laskier. In one of the most dramatic 

has a wing-span of 200 ft.—almost dowdle that of the “ Flying Fortress.” Built at famous Glenn Martin broadcasts ever given Laskier told the story of his three friends who died at sea, 


factory, the ‘plane is scheduled to meee her water tests next month. 
ying 


r men, the fi ttleship will transport its own motor-boat. 


Capable of carrying 150 fully-equipped 


amongst them his best friend, the husband of the girl he himself loved. Frank Laskier 
has only one ambition: to get back to sea and avenge his friends. 
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THE EXCHANGE OF WOUNDED 
PRISONERS: HITCH AND DELAYS. | 
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THE HOSPITAL 
SHIPS 
“ ST. JULIEN ” 
AND 
‘“ DINARD ”’ 
BRILLIANTLY 
LIT IN 
NEWHAVEN 
PORT: A 
LAST-MINUTE 
HITCH - , 
PREVENTED 4 > 
THEIR . — — — 
SAILING, (Fox.} 




















° il THE TWO “ MERCY’’ SHIPS LIE ALONGSIDE THE DOCK. NOTE THE HUGE 
CROSSES AT MASTHEAD AND ON THE SIDES. (L.N.A.) 
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2. GERMAN PRISONERS TAKE EXERCISE: FILLING IN THE TIME OF WAITING 
WITH A PERMITTED STROLL ALONG THE QUAYSIDE. (British Official.) 
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GERMAN PRISONERS BOARDING THE HOSPITAL SHIP: ENEMY OFFICERS AND TROOPS 
ON THE GANGWAY IN THE SECOND STAGE OF THEIR JOURNEY. (Topical.) 
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7: GERMAN NURSES ESCORTED THROUGH A LONDON STATION: FIFTY NURSES ARE # 
TO BE EXCHANGED FOR BRITISH NURSES HELD BY THE GERMANS. (G.P.U.) 














COMING ASHORE FOR EXERCISE: GUARDED BY MILITARY POLICE AND ARMED 
TROOPS, THE PRISONERS LEAVE THE SHIP FOR A MORNING CONSTITUTIONAL. 
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The two hospital ships the “St. Julien" and the “ Dinard’’ were due to sail to take exercise whilst waiting. Many became impatient and quarrelsome. 
on Saturday, October 4. Both ships had steam up, and the wounded German Although an agreement was not reached within the stated time, the Germans 
prisoners were on board, when a message was received that the departure was to be remained at Newhaven, the British at Dieppe. On Monday, October 6, the 
postponed. The British Government declared that unless an agreement was reached deadlock ended dramatically when the German-controlled Calais wireless station 
within twenty-four hours, the German wounded would be disembarked. Meanwhile, sent a radio message on the 5146-metre wave-length direct to the British 
a number of German women were brought to London for transhipment. Among Government. In fifteen minutes Britain sent a reply, the final message being 
the prisoners are officers and men of the three fighting services, who were allowed “the hospital ship will leave to-morrow.” All plans were later cancelled. 
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HEN we speak of total war 
V we are paying lip service 

to the theory that warfare 
nowadays concerns the whole of 
the nation which wages it. Yet 
we still commonly think in terms 
of a decision gained by victory 
on the battlefield, won by the 
nation’s regularly enrolled armed 
forces. At the present moment, however, there are 
three forms of resistance being carried out by nations 
which refuse to accept the conventional theories of 
victory and defeat. That with which the public is 
most familiar is the guerilla warfare waged by the 
Russians behind the German front. This has been 
developed until it has ceased to be a mere irritation 
to the enemy and has become a major characteristic 
of the war as a whole. The other day the Russians 
captured a German soldier who declared that the 
small supply column of which he formed one of the 
escort had been attacked eight times by partisans 
before its remnant fell into the hands of the regular 
troops of the Red Army. The Russians also assert 
that some of these transport columns reach their 
destinations only after losing 50 per cent. of their 
vehicles. Some day we shall learn more about the 
activities of these guerillas, but meanwhile let it be 
noted that we do not need to rely wholly on Russian 
evidence for the part which they are playing in the 
campaign. German newspaper articles and war corre- 
spondents from other countries who have visited the 
front have from time 
to time revealed that 
they constitute a sharp 
thorn in the German 
flesh. 

It is in the forests 
and marshes that the 
bands work. Their first 
and easiest task must - 
be the destruction of 
telegraph and telephone 
wires. Next come the 
military bridges thrown 
by the enemy in the 
course of his advance, 
and on occasion doubt- 
less also permanent 
bridges which the Red 
Army has been unable 
to destroy in its re- 
treat. Despatch riders 
on motor-bicycles are 
waylaid. Where the 
small original nuclei of 
guerillas have escaped 
extermination and have 
swelled to large bodies 
by recruitment from the 
local workers and collec- 
tive farmers, bolder and 
bigger enterprises are 
undertaken, such as the 
attacks on convoys 
mentioned above, opera- 
tions against small 
detachments of troops, 
night raids on villages 
and camps occupied by 
the Germans, the blow- 
ing-up of ammunition 
dumps, the mining of 
roads and_ railways, 
sometimes even raids 
on airfields, and, finally, 
the laying of ambushes 
for punitive expeditions. 
It is claimed by the 
Soviet War News that 
these guerillas frequent- 
ly establish touch with 
the main body of the 
Red Army. It is stated that on at least one occasion 
in the Leningrad area they were supplied from the 
air, three Soviet aircraft finding their hiding-place in 
the dark and dropping provisions for them on two 
successive nights. Such operations must not only 
waste precious German supplies and stores which have 
to be transported vast distancestothe fighting troops, but 
also waste the energies and prey upon the nerves of the 
convoy escorts and the troops on the lines of communica- 
tion in general. They have, of course, been carried out in 
wars of the past, in particular by the Spanish guerilla 
fighters against the French armies of Napoleon—these 
Spaniards, in fact, gave this form of tactics its title, the 
word in Spanish meaning simply “‘little war.”” They are 
none the less a typical product of present-day total war. 

The second form of resistance to an enemy in 
superior strength is to be found in China. It differs 
from that practised by the Russians in that it is carried 
out by the regular fighting forces of the Chinese nation. 
For while the armament of the Red Army is comparable 
to that of the Germans, the Chinese are very much 
less well armed than their Japanese aggressors. The 
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Novorossisk and Tuapse. 


THE WAR WITH NAZI 
METHODS OF RESISTING AGGRESSION. 


he has by-passed the Peninsula and pr 
taking considerable risks of a counter-attac r 
attack of three paratroop divisions of 7000 men each and two S.S. divisions, assembled in Rumanian and Bulearian airfields. 
has already smothered one such attack, is said tc be fully prepared to meet the onslaught of more airborne 
troops. The Crimean defences are said to be deep and extremely strong, extending 40 miles inland from the Perekop Isthmus, which is 

It is further reinforced on the western flank by the heavy guns and 
The Crimea can also be easily reinforced from the naval bases of 
If the Crimea can hold on, Von Rundstedt’s advance towards Rostov end:ngers his right flank, which latest 
(Copyright, George Philip and Son, Lid.) 


only from three to four miles wide and is almost invulnerable. 
aircraft of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet, which is extremely powerful. 


reports say is being strongly counter-attacked by Marshal Budyenny. 
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Russians therefore employ irregulars to harass the 
enemy, whereas the Chinese base their whole strategy 
and tactics upon harassing the compact Japanese 
forces which they could not otherwise meet on equal 
terms. The Chinese have deliberately eschewed the 
principle of concentration of force and substituted 
that of dispersion. They do not even speak of their 
formations in terms of armies and army corps as often 
as in those of ‘‘ war zones,’ a title which supplies a 
clue to the principles on which they are conducting 
the war. It has been recognised that when infantry 
is defending itself against armoured forces it can 
hope for success only by splitting them up, adopting 
for the purpose what writers on the subject have 
taken to calling ‘‘ web defence.’”” We may say that 
the Chinese Army bears to the Japanese a relation 
somewhat similar to that of infantry to tanks, and 
that the whole Chinese system is ‘‘ web defence ’’ on 
a gigantic scale. It is a method which could be based 
only on the possession of greatly superior numbers 
and upon vast territories. It means that the Japanese 
encounter resistance everywhere, that whenever an 
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A MAP OF THE CRIMEAN PENINSULA, A TERRITORY TWICE THE SIZE OF CRETE, SEPARATED FROM THE MAINLAND BY 
THE PEREKOP ISTHMUS, UNDER FOUR MILES IN WIDTH, AGAINST WHICH IMMENSE PANZER 
VAIN AND AT HEAVY COST FOR TEN DAYS: EXTENDING FOR UPWARDS OF 200 MILES INTO THE BLACK SEA, AND WITH 
THE SOVIET GREAT NAVAL BASE, SEVASTOPOL, ON ITS SOUTH-WEST COAST, IT COMMANDS THE DOBRUDJA (RUMANIA) AND 


THE PORT OF VARNA (BULGARIA) WEST. 


Whilst Marshal Von Rundstedt’s armies, headed by immense numbers of Panzer divisions, are battering their way slowly and suffering 
tremendous losses in men and material, the Crimea has so far defied every effort of invasion. and 


on to Melitopol, on the Sea of Azov. 


expedition leaves its base the Chinese promptly swarm 
upon its communications, that a Japanese force which 
attempts a deep advance is liable at any moment to 
find itself completely surrounded, that an offensive 
which aims at envelopment of a Chinese force is 
answered by counter envelopment on a larger scale. 

There seems no doubt that these were the methods 
employed by the Chinese Commander of the Ninth 
War Zone General Hsueh Yueh, in face of the recent 
Japanese advance against Changsha. This episode 
may have been somewhat exaggerated by the Chinese 
in their very natural jubilation, but it none the less 
represents a sharp and humiliating check to the 
Japanese, all the more so because they were unwise 
enough to issue an invitation to war correspondents 
to inspect Changsha at a time when, as now appears, 
they cannot have effectively held the city. The 
Japanese expeditionary force was certainly not 
destroyed ; its casualties may have been less than 
the Chinese claim ; but the fact remains that it had 
to break out of its encirclement and make a pre- 
cipitate withdrawal. The reason was almost without 


DIVISIONS HAVE BATTERED IN 


S In his attempts to reach the Donetz Basin, 
; _ With the Crimea unconquered, Von Rundstedt is 
on his rear, and is well awar of it, for it is reported that he has prepared a major spearhead 
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doubt its inability to main- 


GERMANY: tain its communications. The 
° result of these tactics is that, 


while the Japanese have no 
great difficulty in extending 
their grip on coast areas, as 
they have been doing lately, 
every advance in the interior 
is made in conditions which 
may be likened to the plight of a man walking through 
a West African swamp where the mud comes up to 
his knees, so that he can only drag one foot after 
the other, while from all sides he is assailed by clouds 
of stinging flies. Such is the problem which Japan 
is facing in China. Defeat the main armies in the 
field, seize the capital and the principal ports, control 
the main communications—that was once considered 
to be the recipe for a successful invasion. To-day the 
Japanese are scratching their heads and saying to 
themselves that they have done all these things, yet 
somehow or another the war goes on. In fact, they 
are no nearer to the subjugation of China than they 
were a couple of years ago, and in their fruitless 
attempts to accomplish it they have starved and 
weakened their whole nation. 

The third method of resistance is that which is 
being carried out by nations which have been occupied 
by force by the Germans either before or after the 
outbreak of this war and whose whole political organ- 
isation is in their hands. It has so far been most 
fully developed in Czechoslovakia, but it is also being 
exploited in Belgium, 
Holland, France, Norway 
and Poland. In its most 
active form it includes 
all types of sabotage, 
such as damage to goods 
trains in sidings, smash- 
ing of machinery; but 
these are exploits which 
only the comparatively 
few have either the 
nerve or the opportunies 
to carry out. The masses 
can keep up a form of 
dogged, silent, semi- 
passive resistance, the 
effect of which is not 
serious over a_ short 
period of time, but 
which in the long run 
tells heavily on the war 
production of the ex 
ploited countries and 
upon the energies of the 
occupying Power. ‘Ca’ 
canny”’ in _ factories, 
delay of messages, wilful 
misunderstanding of 
orders, waste of material 
essential to war industry 
—all these hamper the 
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enemy. Above _ all, 
resolute refusal to co- 
operate makes every 


German scheme twice as 
laborious. Mere steady 
spiritual hostility is a 
weapon not to. be 
despised ; indeed, that 
the Germans have found 
it to be so is evident 
from their practice in 
Norway of every now 
then trying 
propaganda and cajolery 
in lieu of force and 
oppression. The Czech 
appears to be past- 
master in this type of 
opposition to his hated 
overlord. His quick 
mind has reacted to the subversive movement 
all over Europe and he has placed himself in the 
forefront of the civil resistance to the Germans. 

In normal warfare of to-day as waged by regular 
troops the soldier has learnt that with a few com- 
panions he must go on resisting in an island of defence 
after the tide of battle has flowed over his position, 
and that in the attack he must be prepared to be cut 
off for days, perhaps even for weeks, from his sup- 
ports. In this respect ordinary warfare is linked 
with the types of national resistance which I have 
described. The opposition in Czechoslovakia is after 
all but an extension to civil life and to the moral 
sphere of the ‘‘ web defence ”’ of which I spoke previ- 
ously. It is an extension of the theories of present- 
day military thinkers who tell us that the enemy 
must be fought everywhere, that there are no more 
fronts, or rears, or flanks. A generation ago Lawrence 
of Arabia evolved a somewhat similar theory. Curi- 
ously enough, although he was trying to escape from 
the doctrine of what was then called “ absolute ”’ 


war, of which total war is only the latest development, 
[Continued overleaf. 


But the 
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THE FIRST TO THROW BACK THE NAZI ARMIES: MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO. 


MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO, FROM A DRAWING BY V. YAKOVLEV. THE FIRST MILITARY LEADER TO CARRY OUT 
A SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON THE GERMAN FORCES IN THE PRESENT WAR; NOW FACING THE DRIVE ON MOSCOW. 


Forty-six-year-old Marshal Timoshenko has the distinction of being the first 
general to conduct a successful attack on the German ground forces in the 
present war; indeed, his successful thrust in the centre of the immense Eastern already well-founded and he was in command of a Red Army cavalry division 
battle-front has contributed much to the gallant defence of Leningrad in the which helped to force Denekin'’s army to fall back from the Caucasus. On 
north and beleaguered Odessa in the extreme south. Confronted by the danger July 11, when circumstances necessitated the sub-division of the Soviet High 
of a break-through in the centre, the Germans were unable to send much- Command into three, it was Marshal Timoshenko who was deputed to control 
needed reinforcements elsewhere. Marshal Timoshenko it was who _ succeeded the, Russian armies in the centre. He now faces the thrust on Moscow. 


Marshal Voroshilov in October 1940 as Defence Commissar. Of Bessarabian peasant 
stock, he was originally a Tsarist conscript. By 1919 his military career was 
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Continued. } 
his theory can be fitted to total war. ‘‘ Suppose,”’ 
he said, “‘ we were an influence (as we might be), an 
idea, a thing invulnerable, intangible, without front 
or back, drifting about like gas ?... We might be a 
vapour, blowing where we listed. Our kingdoms lay in 
each man’s mind, and as we wanted nothing material 
to live on, so perhaps we offered nothing material 
to the killing.”” By waging that sort of war defeated 
armies and conquered peoples can contribute power- 
fully to the efforts of their fellows whose fighting forces 
remain in being for the continuance of the struggle. 
To take an even more extreme instance from a 
cause which I have no mind to commend, there is 





PANTELLARIA—A SECTION OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST 
SHOWING THE CHANNEL LEADING TO THE LITTLE PORT OF 
PANTELLARIA. IN THE BACKGROUND ARE RAGGED 
MOUNTAINS AND EXTINCT VOLCANOES. IN THE PORT, A 
NEST OF ITALIAN ‘“‘E”’ BOATS WAS SEVERELY SHELLED 
ON SEPTEMBER 28 BY BRITISH WARSHIPS ESCORTING A 
CONVOY, IN A_ FIVE-MINUTES’ BLITZKRIEG, WHEN THE 
AERODROME AND BARPACKS RFCEIVED DIRECT HITS. 


Pantellaria has not fulfilled the promises which Mussolini made 
for it when he set out to dominate, as he thought, the Mediterranean 
as his “ Mare Nostrum.” This volcanic island, fertile but lacking 
water, has been used as a base for ““E”’ boats which shelter in 
the harbour, and are protected by Il-in. guns. But Vice-Admiral 
Sir James Somerville, in the ear’y hours of Sunday, September 28, 
gave orders to the British warships escorting a most important 
convoy through the Mediterranean, to give the enemy a surprise. 
This was certainly accomplished. In five minutes every cruiser 
and destroyer rained shells om the harbour where lurk the “E” 
boats, and by star-lights <hey could be seen bursting on the 
harbour, wharves, and bar After one salvo had exploded, a 
terrific cloud of black smoke aross. “It was a furious five 
minutes,” said an officer who was present, “during which 122 
high-explosive shells were fired.” The i ll-in. guns replied, 
but fired wildly, having failed to get the range. 


the “‘ civil disobedience ’’ of Mr. Gandhi, which he is 
employing at present only to a limited extent because 
he shrinks from embarrassing the Indian Government 
in the war with Nazi Germany. In a recent article 
in Picture Post Mr. Edward Thompson gives it as his 
opinion that Gandhi’s doctrine of ‘‘ Non-violence”’ 
is ‘‘ as out of date as the bows and arrows of Crecy.”’ 
And the reason given by Mr. Thompson is that, if 
Gandhi had been fighting Hitler, a firing-squad would 
have closed the argument. I personally am very much 
less inclined to be sympathetic to Gandhi in his present 
campaign than Mr. Thompson appears to be, but it 
strikes me as a queer proposition on the part of an 
idealist that a firing-squad will close any argument 
or that it will do so to a greater extent to-day than it 
did yesterday. The firing-squad is busy in Czecho- 
slovakia and in many other parts of Europe, but it 
has not closed the argument, and I do not think it 
will. On the contrary, it seems that there never was 
a time when universal resistance, resistance in every 
sphere of thought and action, was likely to be more 
effective, or—because we are fighting the misuse of 
force by immoral powers—the moral sphere could 
have played a greater part. I am using the mistaken 
policy of Gandhi only as an illustration of the lengths 
to which a justifiable policy of resistance can be carried. 

There is, however, one point on which I should be 
sorry if I were to be misunderstood. All the forms 
of resistance of which I have spoken are but substitutes 
for or adjuncts to the might of organised power. 
They represent but heroic attempts to compensate 


for weakness and to snatch what may be saved from 


defeat. And, alas! the phrase of Lawrence about 
offering ‘‘ nothing material to the killing ’’ does not 
apply to them. They demand frightful sacrifices 


which extend to infants. Their Russian policy brings 
extermination on whole villages. The Chinese have 
lost two and a half million killed in resisting the better- 
equipped forces of Japan. The civil resistance of the 
conquered peoples of Europe is met by the shooting 
of hostages, the horrors of the concentration camp, 
and other savage forms of retaliation. It would be 


a dangerous mistake to suppose that victory in or- 
ganised battle is any less desirable now than it was 


We have not yet been subjected to a test in which 
France failed last year and in which neither China 
nor Russia has failed. It is no use disguising the 
fact that it is one which is likely to be very much 
more severe for highly developed and relatively com- 
fortable peoples than for those who have always 
lived hard and set small store by material com- 
fort or even by life itself. The methods of 
resistance which I have described are very different 
and have been adopted in very different circum- 
stances. Yet they all teach the same lesson, that 
the more warfare becomes universal the more 
insistent is the call to fight the enemy in every 
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A MAP OF PANTELLARIA, THE ROCKY, FORTIFIED ISLAND LYING NEARLY MIDWAY BETWEEN SICILY AND TUNISIA. OF 


VOLCANIC ORIGIN, ABOUT 45 SQUARE MILES IN EXTENT, 
CONTROL THE SICILIAN STRAITS. ITS MAIN PORT LIES TO 
ITS POSITION BETWEEN SICILY AND 


yesterday or that it is not the most. satisfactory 
answer to the bully and the terrorist. The other 
expedients are most valuable when used in conjunc- 
tion with the fighting forces maintaining the struggle. 


MUSSOLINI BUILT A STRONG AIR-BASE HERE HOPING TO 
THE NORTH-WEST. INSET IS A SMALLER MAP SHOWING 
TUNISIA. (Drawn by G. H. Davis.) 


field. The news of a fresh German drive towards 
Moscow, which comes to hand at the moment of 
writing, is too indefinite to be discussed in the 
present article. 
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THE IMPORTANT CONVOY WAS UNTOUCHED—13 RAIDERS DESTROYED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


Artist C, E, Turner. 
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I. THE ATTACK OF SEPTEMBER 27 ON AN IMPORTANT 2. THE SECOND PHASE, AFTER A LULL: THE BATTLESHIP 3. THE THIRD PHASE--AN ENEMY BOMBER ATTACKING 


MEDITERRANEAN CONVOY, IN WHICH THE ENEMY LOST H.M.S. “‘ NELSON” HIT BY AN AERIAL TORPEDO IN THE 
THIRTEEN AIRCRAFT: THE FIRST PHASE, SHOWING FIVE BOW. THE ATTACKING BOMBER WAS HIT IMMEDIATELY 
PLUNGED INTO THE SEA IN FUSELAGE WAS FOLLOWED BY THE BREAK-UP OF THE 
DRAWING. THE ‘“* NELSON’S”’ 


ENEMY AIRCRAFT SIGHTED FROM THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 


The convoy of large merchantmen carrying stores, munitions and troops, with a 
powerful escort of battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, on September 27 was 
oe through the Mediterranean under Admiral Somerville, when five enemy 
bombers appeared on the port bow. The anti-aircraft guns roared into action 
and Naval fighter aircraft took off from the *‘ Ark Royal’’ to attack. One enemy 
bomber was destroyed, the rest fled. After a lull, other dark shapes shot low 
over the water, more enemy aircraft were brought down ahd one bomber, gliding 
on a slanting course towards the ‘‘ Nelson,” released a torpedo. A column of water 


BY OTHER WARSHIPS AND 
““ARK ROYAL.”” ONE ATTACKED A DESTROYER AND FLAMES, SHOWN IN THE 
WAS BLOWN TO PIECES. SPEED WAS SLIGHTLY REDUCED, BUT NO CASUALTIES. 


THE ‘‘ ARK ROYAL,’’ WHOSE POM-POMS PUMPED OUT A 
STREAM OF SHELLS. A SUDDEN EXPLOSION DOWN THE 


BOMBER, WHICH PLUNGED INTO THE SEA. THE GUNNERS 
WATCH THE MACHINE FALLING IN FLAMES, 


arose near the bows of the battleship, which was damaged but held on her course 
although her speed was slightly reduced. The attacking bomber was shot to 
pieces and plunged in flames into the sea. The third phase was an attempt on 
the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Ark Royal,'’’ in which the enemy suffered further losses. In 
sum, these thrge groups of torpedo-carrying aircraft heavily escorted by fighters 
failed to approach the merchant ships, damaged H.M.S. ‘* Nelson,” it is true, and 
lost at least thirteen aircraft while others were hit. The Italian Fleet was 
reported off Bizerta, but turned tail when pursued by our warships. 
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BOMBER COMMAND RESULTS: BOMBS AND PHOTOGRAPHS FROM SIX MILES UP. 
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THE FIRST RECORD. A FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST OPERATIONS RECORD OF THE WAR— 
A RECONNAISSANCE FLIGHT OVER WILHELMSHAVEN. 
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A GERMAN PATROL-SHIP IN THE HELIGOLAND BIGHT FIRES A FOUR-STAR RECOGNITION 
SIGNAL TO CHALLENGE A ‘‘ BLENHEIM’’ ABOUT TO ATTACK. 
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SEVERAL STICKS OF BOMBS GOING DOWN TOWARDS AN AERODROME 


BOMBS GONE!: 
AND AN OIL DUMP AT BERCK-SUR-MER. 
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THE MEUSE BRIDGES AT SEDAN (1) DESTROYED ALREADY BY ALLIED SAPPERS, AND - 
(1A) A BRIDGE DAMAGED BY BOMBING. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A BOEING “ FLYING FORTRESS’ WHEN FLYING OVER SIX (1) THE ‘ SCHARNHORST”? AND “‘GNEISENAU”’ AT BREST. (2) CAMOUFLAGED BUILDINGS. 
MILES HIGH DURING A RAID ON BREST. ; (3) ANTI-TORPEDO BOOM, AND (4) DEMOLISHED OIL TANKS. 
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of the first operations record of the war—a reconnaissance flight over Wilhelmshaven, 


photographs add much to the record, not only of the war in general, but to those during which 75 photographs were taken of the German Fleet, while the photograph 
who actually took the photographs. Before a stick of bombs can be dropped with taken from a ‘ Flying Fortress," over six miles high during a raid on Brest, is 
some guarantee of success, many things have to be studied by Bomber Command, some indication of the strides made not only in the stratosphere, but in the 
and, by no means least amongst them, the photographs ‘brought back from recon- sphere of aerial photography. Observe too how the camera's eye has penetrated the 
naissance flights and previous bombing attacks. Of historic interest is the facsimile camouflage of the ‘‘Scharnhorst’’ and the ‘‘ Gneisenau.’’ (See pages 463, 464 and 465.) 


Selected from the illustrated Air Ministry narrative ‘‘ Bomber Command,” the above 
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‘““THERE WAS A WEE SPOT OF LIGHT FLAK HERE.’’ A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH FROM “BOMBER COMMAND” OF GERMAN 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE, “ FLAK,’’ OR, MORE CORRECTLY, FLUGZEUGABWEHRKANONE. 


Describing a typical night raid, the author of the Air Ministry publication ‘‘ Bomber visible. It is of all kinds. From high up it may look like the red eyes of beasts 
Command” writes: ‘‘ The aircraft is now over the Dutch coast, perhaps above a bank winking from the darkness of their lairs. Then, when the shells burst close at hand, 


of clouds. If these are thick, the navigator will find his course by the stars or by they seem like great flakes and balls of fire.””. Here is an amazing picture of the 
the burst of flak. ... As the aircraft draws nearer to the target, more flak becomes pattern made by an intensive barrage of flak. (See pages 462, 464 and 465.) 
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OPERATION¢ 
THE BRAIN AND NERVE-CE 
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THE ENTRANCE TO H.Q. OF BOMBER COMMAND. HEAVILY PROTECTED AND CAMOUFLAGED, 
BOMBER COMMAND H.Q. CONTROLS DEADLY STRIKING POWER BEHIND A MODEST EXTERIOR. 


STRATEGY: MAPS, GRAPHS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS, ON PIVOTED TABLES, GIVE 
THE C.-IN-C. A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE WHOLE FIELD OF AERIAL BATTLE. 





OPERATIONS ROOM: THE AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, WITH HIS STAFF, PLANS 
SUFFUSED BY A SOFT LIGHT SHINING FROM HALF-CONCEAL:D REIT! 





UST as “ The Battle of Britain’’ told how the fighter squadrons of the R.A 
J fighting on the defence, threw back the German air-invader over a year 
so does ** Bomber Command'’—the Air Ministry account of Bomber Comma 
offensive against the Axis—tell the story of the R.A.F. attacking forces f: 
September 1939 to July 1940. The pictures on these pages are taken from ‘ Bor 
Command,” which is as liberally decorated with illustrations as is the t 
crammec full with incidents ranging from the/telegram of the British Ambassa 
to the German Reich on September 3, 1939, ‘stating that Hitler had not rep 
to Britain’s ultimatum, to the time when the Royal Air Force began to trans 
into action the Prime Minister’s promise that: ‘‘ We shall bomb Germany by 
as well as by night in ever-increasing measure.’ In the words of the book itse { 
“This record is, for the most part, the story of the Battles, the Blenheims 
the Hampdens, the Wellingtons and the Whitleys. Our larger and more moder 
aircraft, the Stirlings, the Manchesters, the Halifaxes, the Flying Fortresses and 
rest, enter it only at the end.’’ Much there is to be learned from this sr 
volume: the different qualities, for instance, which distinguish fighter and bor 
pilots: ‘‘ The fighter pilot is in action for an hour and a half to two hours 
most, often far less. He is usually led into the fight by his squadron leader. ( 
battle is joined, it is every man for himself. Very different, but equally import«nt 


aS qualities are required of a bomber pilot. He must be capable of consider: 
INTELLIGENCE ROOM: HERE REPORTS COME IN CONSTANTLY FROM THE GROUP HEADQUARTERS 


AND STATIONS. PIECED TOGETHER THEY FORM THE VAST MOSAIC OF OPERATIONS CONTROL, 
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&rIONy CONTROL: 
E-CENTRE OF BOMBER COMMAND. 
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FF, PLANS [PERATIONS FOR THE NIGHT. DEEP UNDERGROUND, THE ROOM IS LOFTY, QUIET, 
EAL TORS. ITS WALLS ARE LINED WITH HUGE MAPS AND CHARTS. 








R.A.F ph al and mental endurance, for it may be necessary for him to remain nine, 
ar , ten, eleven, or even twelve hours in the air, and to fly for the most part of that 
mar d's tir ver hostile territory or across the unfriendly sea. During much of that time 
s from he may find his aircraft the object of an attack by enemy fighters far faster and 
30m ver m heavily armed ... the bomber pilot must fly doggedly on, defending himself 
e txt wit, the aid of darkness and cloud outside, and with the skill of his crew and their 
assa ior n ne-guns inside.’’ Of considerable interest is the section which deals with the 
rep! ed ‘ | of operations; the plotting and planning in the subterranean operations room 
‘ans! te # ne headquarters of Bomber Command. ‘On the main wall there are three 
by cay bla <boards, each about 30 ft. by 10 ft. These display the Order of Battle. The Com- 
itse n er-in-Chief has only to glance at them to see at once the exact strength of 
ns | e. ry Group, the whereabou's of the squadrons in it, and the total number of 
modern a aft available. Seated at ‘his desk, the Commander-in-Chief makes a _ rapid 
nd ‘he a; reciation of the situation from the reports of the previous night's operations, 
sr all a from information which may be supplied to him verbally by the senior air 
bom er stiff officer, and the. group captain in charge of operations.’’ In this brain and 
urs at nerve-centre of the Bomber Command, the “ targets for to-night’ are picked, the 
Once number of aeroplanes decided upon, and the bomb-loads chosen. The plan evolved, 
portant the scene changes to some Group Headquarters, where the final details are worked 
dera »le ut, and at the appointed hour, put into action as the bombers take off. 
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ANOTHER CORNER OF THE INTELLIGENCE ROOM, WHERE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMATION ‘ 
IS RECEIVED, COLLATED AND DEALT WITH WITH THE UTMOST SPEED. 
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AIR TACTICS: IN THE OPERATIONS ROOM OF THE STATION, THE OPERATION ORDER BY BOMBER ¢ 
COMMAND H.Q. IS WORKED OUT IN DETAIL AND WITH METICULOUS CARE. ) 
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BOMBER COMMAND RESULTS: A. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE HEAVY RAID ON CHERBOURG 
ON. JULY 10, WHEN OVER 20,000 TONS OF ENEMY SHIPPING WERE HIT. } 
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A SUPPLY ROUTE FOR RUSSIA: SCENES ON THE TRANS-IRANIAN RAILWAY. 
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THE MODERN STATION AT AHWAZ, POSSESSING CIRCULATING HALL, AND COMFORTABLE 
WAITING-ROOMS. THE RAILWAY COST 30 MILLIONS STERLING TO BUILD AND WAS CREATED z 
BY THE RECENTLY ABDICATED SHAH, RIZA PAHLEVI,. 33 











A STOPPING-PLACE ON THE 872-MILE-LONG TRANS-IRANIAN RAILWAY, WHICH WAS 
COMPLETED AND INAUGURATED IN JUNE 1939: THE STATION AT DO-KOUH— 
A PICTURE TAKEN IN 1938. 
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Continued.) 
subsequent transfer to the Soviet authorities at convenient centres 


Iran's communications, he added, were being augmented substantially 
and this route should prove very valuable, especially for goods from 
India and the East. Sections of the Trans-Iranian Railway, the 
important suppiy route between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian 
Sea, are here illustrated. The Trans-Iranian Line, completed in 


1938, is a triumph of engineering in face of vast difficulties 
(Continued below 


N a statement made in London on his return from 
Moscow, Mr. Laurence Cadbury, a member of the 
British Economic Mission to the U.S.S.R., said that, thanks 
to the favourable position that had developed in the Persian 
Gulf since the Allied occupation of Iran, cargoes were 
being landed there at more than one point and successfully 


carried by rail or road to ports on the Caspian Sea for 
[Continued opposite. 
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ONE OF THE GALLERIES BUILT TO CARRY 
Z A STREAM AND -LANDSLIPS OVER THE 
LINE, WHOSE LENGTH IS 872 MILES. 
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THE FRONT OF ONE OF THE FINE NEW B | | a THE LONGEST BRIDGE, WITH A SPAN OF I000 FT.: THE VIADUCT R 
ENGINES BUILT BY SWEDISH LOCOMOTIVE CROSSING THE AB-I-C4#SAR RIVER IN THE LURISTAN MOUNTAINS, a 
ENGINEERS, NOTE THE IRANIAN LION, SOUTHERN IRAN. ; 


_ IN THE MOUNTAINOUS SECTION OF THE TRANS-IRANIAN 
Z RAILWAY, CONNECTING THE CASPIAN WITH THE 
PERSIAN GULF—THREE VIADUCTS, ONE ABOVE ANOTHER. 
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_THE WORK OF BRITISH ENGINEERS: A PANORAMIC VIEW TAKEN AT A SPOT WHERE THE TRANS-IRANIAN RAILWAY WINDS AND CLIMBS TO CROSS THE ELBURZ MOUNTAINS { 

s 4 IN ITS NORTHERN ASCENT FROM THE CASPIAN PLAINS TO THE CENTRAL IRANIAN TABLELAND. ‘THE TRANS-IBERIAN RAILWAY TOOK ELEVEN YEARS TO BUILD. . “7 
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Continued.) f 
the many difficulties in constructing the railway was the crossing of the Elburz 


Extending to some 872 miles in length and winding in part through rough and 
rhountainous territory—during the ascent from Mazandaran to the plateau, for Mountains, between Teheran and the Caspian, where the line winds from the Abbas 


instance, the railway takes 41 miles to cover 22 miles as the crow flies. One of Valley to within a few hundred feet of the top of a mountain. 
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THE ALLIED ADVANCE INTO IRAN: INDIAN TROOPS AT ABADAN. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST OBJECTIVES ATTACKED WHEN BRITISH AND RUSSIAN FORCES WENT 
INTO IRAN IN AUGUST: INDIAN TROOPS ENTERING THE MAIN GATES OF THE ANGLO- 
IRANIAN OIL REFINERY ON ABADAN ISLAND. 
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INDIAN RIFLEMEN INSPECTING PASSES AND CARS AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE IMPORTANT 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL REFINERY AT THE HEAD OF THE PERSIAN GULF—A _ PICTURE 
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TAKEN THE DAY AFTER THE BRITISH ATTACK. 
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SSS SS 
Z TWO IRANIAN GUNBOATS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH FORCES WITH 

27 OBJECTIVE IN PERSIA, THE ISLAND OF ARADIAN, ON THE RIVER SHATT AL 
Z AT THE HEAD OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 
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THEIR FIRST 


A CAPTURED IRANIAN OFFICER TALKING TO A BRITISH OFFICER THROUGH AN 
PRETER AT A FORWARD POST. THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL REFINERY 


BY BRITISH PERSONNEL. 


INTER- 
ARAB, IS MOSTLY STAFFED 
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ANOTHER BRITISH OFFICIAL 


PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING 
NAVY, THE ‘“ BABR,”” 


WHICH WAS 
NOT ONLY UNDAMAGED, 


THE FLAGSHIP OF THE IRANIAN 
SUNK AT KHORRAMSHAHR. THE REFINERY WAS 
BUT WAS FUNCTIONING WITHIN 24 HOURS, 
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INDIAN RIFLEMEN GUARDING THE PIPE LINE ACROSS PERSIA, WHICH FOR THE MOST 
PART IS UNDAMAGED. THE PIPES STRETCH IN A DEAD STRAIGHT 


DESERT TO THE REFINERIES AT ABADAN. 
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The action illustrated by these pictures took place on August 25, when Anglo-Soviet landed from assault ships on the quayside, attacked Iranian strong points in the 
columns entered Iran with the object of dislodging the Axis Fifth Column entrenched 
aad there. 


refinery. The above pictures were taken the day following the attack. 
As their first objective, our troops attacked the island of Aradian, on the 
River Shatt el Arab, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 








The refinery 
was not only undamaged, but was actually functioning again within twentyefour hours. 

Here is situated the largest The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company's refinery and storage installations is one of the 
oil-refinery in the world, belonging to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and mostly largest, best equipped, and most modern plants in the world, and its protection by 
staffed by British personnel, who were present when the attack came. Indian troops British troops safeguards the continuity of its operations. 


(British Official Photographs.) 
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WAR EVENTS AND 

PERSONALITIES : 

HISTORIC MOSCOW 
CONFERENCE 
COMPLETED. 
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It was decided at the Three- 

Power Conference in Moscow 

that Russia 

practically very requirement 

for which the Soviet civil and 

military authorities had 

At the conclusion of the Con- 

ference on October 1 Stalin 

gave a reception for all the : THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE, AT WHICH IT WAS DECIDED THAT PRACTICALLY EVERY RUSSIAN REQUIREMENT WOULD BE MET: 
delegates in the Kremlin. i M. MOLOTOV SIGNING DOCUMENTS, WITH LORD BEAVERBROOK ON HIS RIGHT, AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE. 
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' KING GEORGE OF GREECE, FOLLOWED BY THE DIADOCH PAUL, TALKING TO THE 

INTERNATIONAL AT WEMBLEY ON OCTOBER 4, WHEN HE RECEIVED A GREAT OVATION. } GREEK PREMIER, M. TSOUDEROS, OUTSIDE THE GREEK CHURCH, BAYSWATER. 

The Prime Minister, who shook hands with the teams and was given a great ovation by a crowd z The Greek Military Cross has been awarded , the King of the Hellenes for the high example 
see Eng’ z 


of spectators numbering 65,000, was present at Wembley on October 4 to land beat of fortitude .“ courage he set his people during the campaign in Greece. His Majesty is 
Gcotand by tu quae to Oh. The King of tio Hellenes was also promt. talking to his Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos. The Crown Prince Paul is behind. 
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MR. CHURCHILL SHAKING HANDS WITH ONE OF THE ENGLISH TEAM AT THE SOCCER 7 
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COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL, M.P., ¢ fF FREE FRENCH LUNCHEON TO THE ALLIED PRESS: GENERAL DE GAULLE 
ADDRESSING EMPLOYEES OF MORRIS MOTORS. WITH THE MINISTER OF INFORMATION, MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN, M.P. 


In a recent lunch-hour address to employees of Morris General de Gaulle, the leader of the Free French Forces, who has recently returned 
Motors, Ltd., Commander Stephen King-Hall, M.P., to London after many months’ absence in the Middle East, declared in an address 
the well- known broadcaster and publicist, urged upon to Allied Press representatives at a luncheon held in their honour at the Savoy 
the workers the necessity of keeping the fighting Hotel on October 2, that a great movement of resistance was gradually being built 
spirit in industry. up throughout France and the French Empire. 
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BRITISH DIPLOMAT RELEASED BY NAZIS: 
SIR LANCELOT OLIPHANT IN LONDON, 


Sir Lancelot Oliphant, former British Ambassador at 

Brussels and Minister to Luxembourg since 1939, 

who had been held a prisoner of war by Germany, 

reached London on September 30, on the exchange 
of diplomatic and consular officials. 
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RT. REV. DR. F. 
PARTRIDGE. 


AIR COMMODORE R. V. AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL GENERAL ALOIS ELIAS. MR. A. W. COLES. 
GODDARD. SIR W. MITCHELL. Czech Puppet Prime Minister Ex-Lord Mayor of Melbourne 


Bishop of Portsmouth since Master of Glamis, eldest son Appointed Chief of Air Staff, Appointed Gentleman Usher of Bohemia-Moravia who and Independent Member for 

1936, one of the greatest of Lord Glamis and a nephew New Zealand Air Force. The of the Black Rod in the was condemned to death by Henty, Victoria, who, to the 

Church administrators of the of the Queen, who is reported announcement was made » by House of Lords, this being a German People’s Court for surprise of the House of 

believed killed, in New Zealand’s Premier, the first occasion on which conspiring against the Nazis Representatives, Canberra, 

Middle East; aged said of the post has been held by a where a group of: patriots is withdrew his aos from 

-one. Was a Captain in ph # : representative of the Royal reported to be accumulating Mr. Fadden’s a ~ 
ts Guards, Educated adviser on defence has given Air Force. A.O.C.-in-C., weapons in readiness to thereby helping 


bring 
at Harrow. more valuable assistance. R.A.F., Middle East, 1939-40. overthrow German rule. about its fall on October 3. 
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THE FIRST U-BOAT EVER CAPTURED BY A 
“HUDSON” AIRCRAFT SAFELY REACHES PORT. 
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= - THE CAPTURED U-BOAT, OF BETWEEN 500 AND 600 TONS, 
THE U-BOAT CAPTURED BY A “ HUDSON ** AIRCRAFT IN MID-ATLANTIC LAST MONTH ARRIVES IN A BRITISH PORT: SLOWLY FORGING HER WAY TO HER MOORINGS, WHILE 
LIEUT. GEORGE COLVIN (WITH BEARD) AND SOME OF THE CREW IN THE CONNING-TOWER, NAVAL RATINGS WAVED HER TO HER BERTH. 
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= THE JOB FINISHED! LIEUT. COLVIN SURVEYS THE SCENE, WHILE SAILORS FROM AN ADJOINING BOAT EXCHANGE A “ THUMBS-UP” SIGNAL WITH THE CREW. LIEUTENANT COLVIN 
. SAID THE U-BOAT WAS IN SOME FEW DETAILS SUPERIOR, BUT IN OTHERS “DISTINCTLY INFERIOR"’ TO OUR SUBMARINES. 

The first U-boat ever captured by aircraft, which surrendered last month in mid- which came under her own power, carries ordinarily a crew of 40. “It took 
Atlantic to a ‘* Hudson '’ Coastal Command aircraft, on October 3 slipped silently us about a week to get the hang of her,’ said Lieut. Colvin, who found her 
into a British port, flying the White Ensign and manned by a crew of twenty “definitely inferior" ‘to British submarines, although superior in a few details. 
British naval men under the command of Lieut. George Colvin, R.N., a young, There was no distinguishing mark upon her, but she has been identified as the 
red-bearded officer who comes from London. Of medium size, some 500 or 600 ‘““U-570."" Her crew are-now prisoners of war. Our men found some good Danish. 
tons, with a length of a little more than 200ft., the captured enemy U-boat, hams and butter, and evidence that the crew became panicky. 
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AN AMERICAN REPORTER'S ADVENTURES IN WAR-SCARRED CHINA. 
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“DAWN WATCH IN CHINA”: 


ONG ago, had the League of Nations been in a 
position to function, the Japanese might have 
been kept out of Manchuria, and this war might not 
have happened. Somebody’s bluff had to be called 
some time ; Singapore was far from Japan (and the 
ships sail now on oil and not by wind) ; we sent out 
a Commission and, as is usual with Commissions, a 
Report was made and nothing was done. I still 
(subject to correction) await the Final Report of the 
Commission which we sent off to Germany after the 
last Great War to report on Disarmament. I don’t 
think it was published. If it was, I apologise. If 
it was not, I bet that it said that the Germans were 
trading on our innocence and steadily rearming. 
Goering’s “‘ Guns, not Butter” was a phrase which 
indicated their perpetual attitude ; I hope that, after 
this bloody conflict, we shall have the sense to say 
to the Germans, ‘‘ You can have Butter, but not 
Guns.”’ Arguments rage in the Press as to whether 
there are two sorts of Germans or not. It really is 
irrelevant to the main question; the one sort has 
been our bane for a long lifetime and our job is to 
see they never have any arms any more. And I 
should imagine that the Chinese, normally the most 
peaceful people on earth, think much the same thing 
about the Japanese, who, in the “ post-war world,” 
gave the lead to the other “ aggressor nations.”’ 

China is vast and the long war there a wandering 
and dispersed affair. On the Chinese side, visitors, 
it would seem, are welcome, and find little more 
difficulty in getting about than they would in peace- 
time. There is a constant stream of books dealing 
with China in wartime. To some extent they repeat 
each other ; there are, for instance, almost invariably 
one or more interviews with General and Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek. But no two writers cover the same 
ground in so large a country, and the subject does 
not grow stale. 

Some of the best of recent books about China, 
notably Mrs. Eileen Bigland’s, have been by women. 
Here is another. Miss Homer went to China in 1938 
as reporter for the united American relief boards, 
and spent fourteen months travelling through the 
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A PARADE OF YOUTH AT CHUNGKING, 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 


majority of the provinces, by road, rail and water, 
on donkey-back and on foot. She watched battles 
and was shot at; she sympathised with a deeply 
suffering people, but she uwever lost her balance-or her 
sense of humour. Landscapes and social institutions 
receive as much attention as the conflict ; and even 
in perpetually battered Chungking we are reminded 
that life goes on: ‘‘ Chungking’s hospitality called 
for innumerable feasts that left me in a state of per- 
petual indigestion. The tradition of the Chinese 
feast is a mighty one. The guests meet in late afternoon, 








%* Dawn Watch in China.” By Joy Homer. With Frontispiece 
and Map. (Collins; 128. 6d.) 


FREE CHINA’S MUCH-BOMBED CAPITAL: 


INSPECTING CADETS AND GIRL GUIDES. 


Pi OT NS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


generally in a restaurant, and perch themselves 
upon stools about an enormous round table. The 
first hour is taken up with conversation and the 
delicate crunching of dried melon seeds. Four cold 
dishes of sliced chicken, duck liver, ‘ ancient’ eggs, 
and other specialities are then placed in the centre 
of the table, and the guests, after frankly polishing 
their chopsticks and spoons, reach daintily across and 
help themselves time and again out of the communal 





By JOY HOMER.* 


a little surprised, but it was explained to her : ‘‘ Feasts 
are a part of China’s life. They ‘rea part of her morale. 
At home, even the rich eat pretty humble food. At 
feasts they let themselves go.” 

That is representative of many of the cheerier 
pages, which are crowded with characters. But over 


all is a shadow all too like that which hangs over 

most of Europe. 

of learning a lesson and profiting by it. 
> 


“It appears that Japan is incapable 
As if she must 





A REVIEW OF 





THE CHINESE GENERALISSIMO, MARSHAL 


platters—a process which repeats itself throughout 
the meal. Next follow course after course of hot spiced 
foods. In the middle of the meal come the sweet 
dishes : hot orange soup with pigeon’s eggs, perhaps, 
or pa pao fan (eight precious foods), a sticky rice 
concoction filled with eight choice and fabulous sweet- 
meats. Hard on their heels comes another succession 
of spice conglomerates, climaxed, oddly, by indi- 
vidual bowls of plain boiled rice. Hot golden rice 
wine, mellow as mulled sherry and far more delicate, 
is served throughout the meal in cups not much 
larger than thimbles. Toast follows toast until virtu- 
ally every guest and a goodly portion of the Chinese 
nation have been duly honoured.’”’ Miss Homer was 


CHINESE BOY SCOUTS BY MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, WHO DECLARED IN A RECENT MESSAGE 
‘““THE WORLD SCENE IS NOW ILLUMINATED BY A LIGHT OF NEW HOPE.” 


. 


THAT 


Writing of the leader of Free China the author, who was sent to China 
in the autumn of 1938 as a reporter for the united American relief 
boards, states: “‘No halo is painted in about Chiang’s head, no 
eulogies spread at his feet. But every farmer and housewife and 
beggar and priest and child knows all about the Generalissimo. He 
is the leader who is pulling China together and holding the Japanese 
in check. In all my months with the people there . . . I could find 
no man or woman willing to speak critically of Chiang Kai-Shek or 
of his Government.” 


prove the wisdom of her policies and show this hyper- 
critical Western world that she is justified in her 
acts, she continues to antagonise the Chinese, to treat 
them as bothersome delinquents, to close schools and 
colleges, to burn villages and massacre civilians in 
reprisal raids, to imprison students, to appropriate 
goods and grain, to permit the wholesale rape of 
women and—most damaging of all—deliberately to 
turn them into drug addicts. The sale of heroin and 
cocaine (far more destructive than opium) began in 
1932 after the seizure of Manchuria, when Japanese 
and Korean drug smugglers of a gangster type clut- 
tered the trains leading into North China and, setting 
up their drug-shops about the walls of their cities, 
defied the Chinese authorities under the protection 
of extra-territoriality. Until then, drugs had been 
almost unknown in China and opium half-eliminated. 
Now, nine years later, drugs are sold openly in the 
stores and on the street-corners. Opium is the prin- 
cipal source of income for the Nanking puppet 
Government.” 

Hypocrisy has been defined as the tribute which 
vice. pays to virtue. In so far as it is that it may 
perhaps be welcomed as showing the remains of a 
conscience. I don’t suppose that Attila and the 
original Huns ever thought of justifying their murders 
and lootings as being the foundations of a New Order. 
Yet somehow it adds to the repulsiveness of these 
butchers that their lips, like Joseph Surface’s, should 
constantly be dripping these fine idealistic sentiments. 
The Japanese have a word for *‘ New Order’’ ; they 
call it ‘‘ Co-Prosperity.”’ 

On the way back Miss Homer visited Tokyo. She 
sees no chance of a Japanese uprising against despotism. 
Only “ should Japan be called upon to suffer and make 
sacrifices for the sake of Germany, the people’s resent- 
ment, which is now confined solely to the length of 
the China ‘ incident,’ might swell and become a 
dangerous menace.” As things are, propaganda has 
been so efficient that the mass of the Japanese people 
honestly believe that they are rescuing China from a 
handful of oppressors and Communists. 
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MARS, THE MYSTERY PLANET: NOW RULING THE EVENING SKY. 





THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE OF THE PLANET MARS AS IT APPEARS THROUGH A POWERFUL THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE OF MARS ALSO SHOWN AS IT APPEARS ABOUT TWELVE HOURS 
TELESCOPE. THE SOUTH POLAR SNOW-CAP IS, THIS YEAR, JUST PERCEPTIBLE AT THE LATER. THF MOST STRIKING FEATURE THEN IS THE DARK OVAL AREA IN THE LOWER 
BOTTOM OF THE DISC, WHILE THE DARK TRIANGULAR AREA ABOVE THE CENTRE IS THE LEFT QUADRANT, KNOWN AS THE LACUS SOLIS OR LAKE OF THE SUN, WHICH, TOGETHER 
SYRTIS MAJOR, ONE OF THE FEW PERMANENT SEAS ON MARS. MOST OF THE LOWER WITH ITS SURROUNDING OVAL REGION, IS ALSO KNOWN AS THE EYE OF MARS. THE 
AND SHADED HALF OF THE DISC IS REGARDED AS BEING COVERED WITH VEGETATION— FINE LINES IN BOTH PICTURES OF MARS ARE THE MUCH-DEBATED SO-CALLED CANALS 


WHETHER MARS IS INHABITED HAS LONG BEEN A MATTER QF CONTROVERSY. 


ARS, planet of evil 
omen and sinister 
symbol of war, strife and 
tragedy, is now unusually 
near to the earth. Like 
a red lamp, or danger- 























AND CLAIMED TO BE IRRIGATED BELTS CROSSING VAST DESERT AREAS. 


at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
recorded no fewer than 
437 ‘‘ canals,’’ but many 
of these were apparently 
only temporary seasonal 
growths of, perhaps, vege- 
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nearest to us on Octo- s fromg, . ote — Prins 4 telescopes. As nothing 
ber 3, when his distance : . , As wv > Tyiton. c less than about a mile 
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constructing those ticularly those who have 
‘‘ bones of contention,” THE ABOVE PICTURE PRESENTS A TYPICAL BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OVER THE MARTIAN LANDSCAPE. THE AREA COVERS MOST studied Mars under the 
the so-called canals which OF THE NORTH-WEST QUADRANT OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE AND THE DETAILS ARE BASED UPON WHAT HAS BEEN best conditions of observ- 
appear spread like a cob- SEEN BY MANY EXPERT OBSERVERS, EXCEPTING THE HILLS WHICH ARE ONLY INFERRED FROM THE KNOWN FEATURES. ation. There, a bird's-eye 
web over the ruddy THE NAMES ARE THOSE NOW GENERALLY ACCEPTED. THE KEY GIVES SOME IDEA OF THE CHARACTER OF THE MARTIAN SURFACE. view is shown in detail 


portions of the planet’s 

surface. These ‘‘canals”’ are claimed more correctly to be irrigating channels 
bordered by irrigated belts of vegetation and constructed artificially by’ intelligent 
beings. What is revealed telescopically is shown in the two views which present, 
the eastern and western hemispheres of Mars, also the extent to which they are 
at present tilted toward us, with the South Polar snow-cap just visible, for it is 
now midsummer in the southern regions of Mars. The chief, and generally more 
obvious of the ‘‘canals"’ are indicated, and can be seen stretching in straight 
streaks to various centres—the seas, lakes and oases of the planet. Professor Lowell, 





of that section of Mars 
which appears in the upper left-hand quadrant of his western hemisphere. It can 
be seen that those straight streaks are not cracks in the Martian crust, as some 
astronomers have asserted; the obvious ‘‘ geographical "’ arrangement of the markings 
being against this interpretation, for they extend from one more or less permanent 
body of water to what appears to be another. But unlike any other terrestrial 
rivers, the Martian markings radiating from them are in singularly straight 
lines, as a rule, and thus take the shortest course from one point to another. 
The Martian surface throughout appears to show intelligence of the Mind. 
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THE GREATEST ARMY MANC:UVRES 
EVER STAGED: REALISTIC SCENES. 
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‘““ GERMAN "’ INVADING TANKS CAPTURED IN AN ENGLISH TOWN: 


THE TANK 
IN CENTRE STOPPED BY A MILITARY 


ROAD BLOCK AND SUPERIOR FORCES. 
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THOUSANDS OF ARMOURED VEHICLES TOOK PART IN 


REALISTIC BATTLES. 
STREET FIGHTING TOOK PLACE IN TOWNS. A 


25-POUNDER DEFENDS A _ STREET. 
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A REALISTIC PICTURE OF A © GERMAN ’’ TANK SET ON FIRE. THOUSANDS OF 
TROOPS TOOK PART IN THIS OPERATION AND MANY WENT WITHOUT SLEEP. 
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CAPTURED ENEMY “ FIFTH COLUMNISTS,’”” TRAPPED IN ATTEMPTING TO LEARN 4 THE AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN MILITARY ATTACHES INTENTLY WATCHING MOVEMENTS. 
THE DEFENDING ARMY’S MOVEMENTS, BEING MARCHED OFF TO HEADQUARTERS. ) i 
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THEY ARE APPARENTLY SCANNING AIRCRAFT OVERHEAD. 





The greatest Army exercises ever staged have recently been held, ———107 
Troops, with thousands of mechanised vehicles, including tank divisions, were 
engaged for many days and nights, rarely obtaining more than a few hours’ sleep. 
In East Anglia the “‘enemy"’ were assumed to have defeated one British army, 
and the Southern Army, commanded by General Alexander, having in turn 
defeated a landing on the South Coast, moved his forces northward to 


intercept and counter-attack. At times, strenuous street-fighting took place in 
country towns, and in the cover of darkness large numbers of tanks and other 
armoured vehicles, guns, etc., rumbled their way through winding roads, lanes, 
and over hill and dale. The realism of the exercise is fully exemplified in the 
photographs above. The manceuvres were carefully studied by the Military 
Attachés of Russia and the United States.- 
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DAS AFTER the 

last war vic- 
tory was thrown away, and with it a ‘‘ noble chance,” for 
knights who “ride abroad redressing human wrongs,” to 
build a better world. Everything points, however, to a 
different outcome of the present war. At any rate, if we 
fail again, it will not be for want of warning and advice, 
for already there is a multitude of counsellors telling us 
what should be done and what must not be done. 


Comparisons between political conditions here after the 
Armistice, and those likely to arise when peace once more 
returns, are drawn in the first of a new series entitled 
Vigilant Books—** Out oF THE PeEopLe.”” By J. B. Priest- 
ley (Collins, in association with Heinemann; 2s. 6d.). 
To-day, in contrast to 1919, Mr. Priestley finds a fresh 
influence at work on the problem of post-war reconstruc- 
tion, arising from the new voluntary associations such as 
the Home Guard, Observers’ Corps, A.R.P. and fire-fighting 
services. ‘* There are millions of them,’’ he writes, ‘“‘ meet- 
ing regularly, often with . . . ample opportunity for dis- 
cussion. This is something new in the life of Britain. 


And it is of enormous importance. During the last 
war it was imagined that the creation of vast new 
armies . . . would profoundly change our life after the 
war.|. . . They did nothing of the kind. . .. But 


the position of the men and women in the new civilian 
defensive services of this war is very different. They do 
their soldiering, for a kind of soldiering it is, near home 
and with their neighbours. They are not yanked into a 
strange distant life and then, at the end, pushed out of it 
again. ... They are a new type, what might be called 
the organised militant citizen. . .. In these innumerable 
discussions between men and women of a great civilian 
army, in the determination that never again shall there 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


at last, thrust aside the shrinking wire-pullers, and put 
at their head a man, Churchill, who thundered so that the 
whole world might hear: ‘. . . We shall never surrender.’ ” 
This reads almost as if the Premier’s appointment had been 
the result of a referendum. His selection was, indeed, a 
master-stroke of policy, but was it brought about by 
popular acclamation ? 


It is rather on those occasions when the British 
“‘ people’ have been able to act on their own account, 
as in air raids, or in the great rescue fleet at Dunkirk, 
that they have justified Mr. Priestley’s infinite faith in 
their quality and won the world’s admiration. Still, like 
all other peoples, they need guidance. In his “ last word,” 
summing-up his main purpose, he touches on this point. 
‘*“ Democracy,’”’ he says, ‘‘must have leadership, as 
courageous, heartening, inspiring, when confronted with 
the great tasks of peace, as that of Winston Churchill has 
been to us during the hard-pressed moments of war. We 
shall need those men of insight, wisdom and massive per- 
sonality whom I have called the true statesmen... . 
We want no megalomaniac dreamers, no paranoiacs with 
their stars of destiny, no avatars of Alexander, Cesar, 
Napoleon, no romantic tragedians who use Europe as their 
repertory theatre. It is the Leader with a capital ‘L’ 
who must be avoided. If as free men and women freely 
co-operating we cannot plan and then lay down the founda- 
tions of our new society, then our cause is lost indeed. 
But it is, of course, the whole argument of this book that 
we can, and that no other kind of action will give us the 
society we want. Forceful and wise leadership will 
come . . . like so much else of supreme value, out 
of the people.” 


: 5H PAS 
Sybil helped =) Or) 
to fan the ‘ ; ; 

first flames of indignation, not to become a bonfire for a 


hundred years or more,” 


Three more volumes have been added to that excellent 
series, Britain in Pictures, which (as previously noted on 
this page) forms part of a national publicity scheme run 
by a private group of patriots, in the absence of any official 
effort, to make known abroad British achievements in art 
and science and the development of the Empire. The 
editorial committee includes Lady Dorothy Wellesley, Lord 
David Cecil, and Mr. W. J. Turner. All the books are 
remarkable for their pictorial attractions and moderate 
price, as well as interesting and informative letterpress. 
The new additions received are ‘‘ BritisH STATESMEN.” 
By Ernest Barker. With 12 Colour Plates and 17 other 
Illustrations ; ‘“‘ British MeEpiciNE.” By R. McNair Wil- 
son. With 8 Colour Plates and zo other Illustrations ; and 
‘“ ENGLISH VILLAGES.” By Edmund Blunden. With 12 
Colour Plates and 25 other Illustrations (Collins ; 3s. 6d. 
each). The distinction, drawn by Mr. Priestley, between 
the statesman and the politician or political careerist is 
discussed more fully by Professor Barker, who puts in 
a kind word for a much-abused body of men not entirely, 
perhaps, devoid of merit. ‘‘ The great bulk of British 
statesmen,”’ he writes, ‘‘ have been politicians, and would 
never have become statesmen if they had not first been 
politicians. It is not ignoble, nor is it a disservice to the 
State, to serve a party. It is not ignoble, or in any way 
mean, to embrace the profession of politics. The states- 
man, after all, is but a politician of a greater stature.” 


Akin to the volume on English Villages are two other 
books of a descriptive character that will likewise deepen 











U.S. BATTLESHIP ‘“‘ WASHINGTON,” ONE OF SIX MIGHTY VESSELS OF THE 


One of the six battleships of the class which bears her name, the “ Washington” has a displacement 
Laid down in June 1938 and launched two 


the ever-growing strength of the 


of 35,000 tons and carries a complement of 1500. a 
years later, the “ Washington” is a formidable addition to 


be this idle drifting into disaster, the new/ democracy has 
been born.”’ 


Mr. Priestley’s book is titled from Walt Whitman’s 
dictum : ‘‘ Everything comes out of the people, everyday 
people, the people as you find them and leave them ; 
people, people, just people!’ Believing that thought 
should precede action, and that the first requisite is to 
create a right atmosphere for social change, the author 
devotes the body of his work to general argument, rele- 
gating to an appendix certain tentative proposals of a 
practical kind. Among other things, he recommends the 
transfer to the community of essential services such as 
banking, transport, fuel and power; though “the main 
bulk of production would not be a State affair, becausé 
private enterprise permits more experiment, flexibility, 
and efficiency.” He would replace the House of Lords by 
a Senate, which ‘“‘ in some matters, chiefly cultural, should 
take the lead.” Parliament should be “the apex of a 
pyramid of elected councils, and should not, as it tends 
to do now, drain away all the political life of the country.” 
Agricultural geform, he suggests, ‘‘ will mean not only 
public control but also public ownership of the land.” 


Although in sympathy with most of Mr. Priestley’s 
views on social reform and the removal of inequalities, I 
rather feel that he is at times unduly bitter towards people 
who happen to have been born to certain advantages of 
position and education. Such provocative criticism hardly 
tends to foster that spirit of comradeship in the post-war 
world on which so much depends. Again, he gibes at 
* the small select mob of place-keeping politicians, bankers, 
industrialists, and senior civil servants, whose combined 
pathetic wire-pulling could be labelled ‘ British Policy.’ ” 
While thus deriding the powers that be, he ascribes vaguely 
to ‘the people” an act of statesmanship for which, one 
would think, they could scarcely claim the credit. 
‘“‘ America,” he writes, ‘saw the British people wake up 











ALREADY FAR AHEAD OF THE ORIGINAL SCHEDULE. 


At the present stage of affairs Mr. Priestley deprecates 
premature enumeration of cut-and-dried schemes for re- 
form, with details of suggested ministries and legislation. 
All this he dismisses as “‘ earnest but ineffectual blue-printing 
of Utopia ’’ before the ground has been properly cleared. 
That preparatory process, however, will be greatly helped 
by a book to which, I think, he would scarcely take excep- 
tion—namely, ‘“‘ Town AND CounTRY PLANNING.” A Study 
of Physical Environment : the Prelude to Post-War Recon- 
struction. By Gilbert McAllister and Elizabeth Glen 
McAllister. With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Greenwood, M.P., and 15 Illustrations (Faber; 12s. 6d.). 
This is a work of knowledge and vision, valuable to experts 
and of deep interest to the general public. Mr. Greenwood, 
who is Chairman of the Ministerial! Committee on Recon- 
struction Problems, commends it as providing in a concise 
form the story of a great movement, for better housing of 
the people. ‘‘ When the authors look to the future,’ he 
adds, “they are lively and suggestive.” 


The historical chapter on A Hundred Years of Housing 
Progress reveals incredible conditions of squalor a century 
ago, and equally incredible obstruction, by vested interests, 
to the efforts of such reformers as Lord Shaftesbury. It 
was only when early Victorian opinion was ‘‘ touched at 
the most vulnerable place (its pocket),” that something 
was done. ‘“‘ Edwin Chadwick, calm, dispassionate statis- 
tician, keen administrator, dour Benthamite,’’ on becoming 
a Poor Law Commissioner, pointed out in 1838 that it 
would be cheaper to prevent the evils than to incur the 
cost they added to the rates. Then began the long asso- 
ciation of literature with social reform, represented to-day 
by such writers as Priestley, Wells, and Shaw. ‘‘ Chad- 
wick’s report,” we read, “ fired the indignation of an im- 
portant part of the literary community. Charles Dickens’s 
help was enlisted to make generally known the evils cited. 
Hard Times was the result, and where Blue Books failed 
the novel was successful. Kingsley’s Yeast and Disraeli’s 


SAME CLASS THE BUILDING OF WHICH BEGAN IN 1937. 


THE U.S. WARSHIP-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME IS 


U.S. Navy. Her armament includes nine 16-in. guns and her estimated cost was over £13,000,000. The 
engine-room design of the ‘‘ Washington,’’ and the other battleships of her class, is a_ special 
feature, and has been arranged on novel lines to effect a considerable saving in weight. (Sport and General.) 


our love both of an England that is gone and the England 
that still remains, besides kindling our enthusiasm for a 
happier England yet to be. One is a beguiling and richly 
illustrated anthology entitled *‘ THE ENGLIsH ScENE.”’ In 
the Works of Prose-Writers since 1700. Edited and 
Arranged by F. Alan Walbank. With Foreword by Sir 
John Squire, 4 Colour Plates and over 50 reproductions 
from old paintings, drawings and prints (Batsford ; 12s. 6d.). 
Here are represented nearly all our greatest pen-painters 
of landscape, local character, and life in village, manor, 
farm and factory. Mr. Priestley is among them with two 
extracts from “* English Journey,”’ both portraying, charac- 
teristically, industrial blemishes on the fair face of England. 
From Kingsley’s ‘““ Westward Ho!” comes a vision of a 
bygone Tudor mansion, in whose surviving vestiges, now 
a farmhouse, I recently partook of a Cornish tea. Sir John 
Squire’s genial foreword to “ this learned and delightful 
book ” puts the reader at once into the right mood and 
links the subject with our wartime thoughts and feelings. 
‘The author,” he remarks, “‘ has denied himself a great 
deal by omitting the poets, including that perfect rustic 
chronicler, Mr. Edmund Blunden. ... But there is a 
treasury here of enduring things recorded in enduring prose.”’ 


Another agreeable book of local reminiscence, this time 
the work of a single writer within the limits of a particular 
region, is ‘‘THE VERGE OF WESTERN LAKELAND.” By 
William T. Palmer. With 15 Photographs (Hale ; 12s. 6d.). 
“This book, with its memories covering my life,’’ the 
author tells us, ranges ‘‘ from Solway Firth to Morecambe 
Bay, and to the best of my knowledge is the first to be 
devoted to that area.”’ For me, it has certain misty asso- 
ciations with childhood days in Silverdale, during which 
I was one of a party pitched out of an overturned carriage, 
and also recalls later visits to Arnside and Cartmel Priory, 
here described as Lancashire’s finest ancient church. If 
ever I go that way again, I shall take Mr. Palmer’s book 
with me. 
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WAR PICTURES ON EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“DESTROYER FLOTILLA ON OFFENSIVE PATROL,” BY ROBERT BUTEER. 
(L. TO R.) H.M.S. “‘ WORCESTER,” “ EGLINTON,” “‘QUORN ” AND “ WHIT- 
SHED.”” AT HIGH SPEED THE DESTROYER FLOTILLA SWINGS TO PORT. 


N this and the opposite page are shown various exhibits selected 
from a new collection of war pictures now on show in two 
rooms at the National Gallery. Embracing almost every facet of 
war activity, these pictures constitute an important contribution to 
the pictorial record of our times, and the works of many artists of distinction are. ex- 
hibited. Our pictures on this page are concerned for the most part with the spectacular 
side of modern warfare, exemplified by Robert Butler’s ‘‘ Destroyer Fiotilla on Offensive 
Patrcl,”” and Henry Carr’s ‘‘St. Clement Dane’s Church on Fire After Bombing.”” The 
sea picture is alive with movement as ship after ship of the flotilla turns to port in a 
white curve of foam. The church of St. Clement Dane, for ever famous in connection 
with the nursery “Oranges and Lemons”’ rhyme, is aglow in the sinister glare of leaping 
flames. The invaluable aid which the Royal Navy has received from America is epitom- 
ised in Charles Cundall’s ‘‘ American Destroyers."” Here, against a typically British 


background, are seen two of the four-funnel U.S. destroyers such as have already played 
[Continued below. 


“ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLE SCHOOL, BO 
BY WALTER BAYES. SURRCUNDING A TANK USED FOR TRAINING PURPOSES, FUTURE TANK 
CREWS TAKE THEIR EASE, AND SOME REFRESHMENT. 


vite 


‘BOMBED AND BURNT CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS,’ BY RUSSELL FLINT. 
TWISTED BY FIRE, THE DILAPIDATED 
RAVAGES OF MODERN TOTAL WAR. 


Continued.) ; 
a significant part in the Battle of the Atiantic. Walter Bayes contributes an inter- 


esting picture in his ‘‘ Armoured Fighting Vehicle School, Bovington—Lunch on the 
Driving Ground,” and among the exhibits dealing with the war in the air ‘‘ Gunner 
in Hudson Turret” is notable, and yet another illustration of American aid to 
Britain. Behind the immediate battlefront lie scenes of industrial activity like those 
portrayed in the pictures “Shell Filling,” by Henry Rushbury, “ A.T.S. Working 


*“ AMERICAN DESTROYERS, 
U.S. DESTROYERS, 


GUTTED AND 
BUILDINGS PROVIDE A GRIM AFTERMATH TO THE 


BY CHARLES CUNDALL. IN THE MELLOW HALF-LIGHT OF EVENING TWO, FOUR-FUNNEL 
NOW IN THE HANDS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, ARE SEEN AGAINST A TYPICALLY ENGLISH 
BACKGROUND OF LAND AND WATER. 


““GUNNER IN HUDSON TURRET,” BY ROBERT AUSTIN, A PICTURE FURTHER EMPHASISIN( 
AMERICA’S AID - TO - BRITAIN POLICY, SHOWING AN AIR GUNNER IN THE TURRET OF ONE 
OF THE FAMOUS LOCKHEED HUDSON AEROPLANES. 


“ 


ST. CLEMENT DANE’S CHURCH ON’ FIRE AFTER BOMBING,” BY HENRY CARR. 
A DRAMATIC PICTURE SHOWING THE FAMOUS CHURCH ABLAZE DURING AN AIR RAID, 
AND THE LAW COURTS LIT BY THE GLARE. 


Electric Mincer, Army School of Cookery,” by Robin Guthrie, and ‘‘ Field Kitchens, 
A.T.S., With Improved Ovens,”’ by the same artist. On the purely civilian front, 
and providing a record of the indomitable spirit of the populace during the worst 
days of the Blitz, is B. Howitt-Lodge’s ‘‘ Business as Usual.’’ The windows of 
the second-hand shop may have been broken and boarded up, but goods are still 


for show—on the pavement. No story of these days is complete without the 
[Continued opposite. 
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FURTHER WARTIME SCENES BY REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ARTISTS. 
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‘SHELL FILLING,” BY HENRY RUSHBURY, SHOWING A CORNER OF AN EXTENSIVE MUNITIONS 
FACTORY WHERE LARGE NUMBERS OF GIRLS ARE EMPLOYED IN THE MAKING OF THE “* BUSINESS AS USUAL,” BY B. HOWITT-LODGE, A PICTURE EPITOMISING THE HIGH COURAGE 
SINEWS OF WAR, OF THE LITTLE TRADERS IN THE MIDST OF DANGER AND DEVASTATION DURING THE WORST 
DAYS OF THE BLITZ. 








rs 
‘““PARACHUTES,” BY- ERIC KENNINGTON. AGAINST A ‘‘ FIELD KITCHENS, A.T.S., WITH IMPROVED OVENS,” ANOTHER 
A.T.S. WORKING. ELECTRIC MINCER, ARMY SCHOOL OF NIGHT SKY PARACHUTE TROOPS DRIFT SLOWLY EARTH- STUDY BY ROBIN GUTHRIE WHICH ALSO DEALS WITH THE 
COOKERY,” -BY ROBIN GUTHRIE. MECHANISED ARMIES WARD, THE SPREAD CANOPIES LOOKING LIKE SO MANY ALL-IMPORTANT QUESTION OF FOOD. 
CAN HARDLY BE SAID TO MARCH ON THEIR STOMACHS, GROTESQUE BIRDS. 


BUT MILITARY FOOD IS STILL A VITAL PROBLEM, 








‘“ BUILDING AN EMPLACEMENT FOR A COASTAL GUN,"’ BY ANTHONY GROSS. NOT FAR FROM ‘“NO.:4 TELEPRINTER,” BY ERIC RAVILIOUS. BY MEANS OF TELEPRINTING MACHINES, 
THE SHORE, ‘‘ SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND,’ A WARM RECEPTION IS BEING PREPARED FOR INSTANTANEOUS DISTANT TYPEWRITTEN COMMUNICATION IS POSSIBLE BETWEEN TWO PERSONS. 
ANYONE ATTEMPTING AN_ INVASION. THESE MACHINES ARE EXTENSIVELY USED BY POSTAL AND NEWSPAPER SERVICES. 


Continued. 
oan shadow of invasion, and ‘ Building an Emplacement for a Coastal Gun,’ This exhibition, which is under the auspices of the Ministry of Information, should 


by Anthony Gross, is a forcible reminder of this ever-present danger. Eric Kenning- prove of considerable interest to the public at the present time and to historians 
ton’s “ Parachutes” is a further reminder of an invasion which mighf be air-borne. of the future. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 
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THE WILLOW-HERB “AND ITS RELATIONS. 











By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


I WAS greatly dismayed the other day, when walking 
in my paddock, to find that in a clump of the 
rose-bay willow-herb (Epilobium angustifolium) on 
two plants only were any flowers left, and these were 
few in number. When about to lose them I began 
to value them! So I carefully picked and bore them 
into my study, to examine them and enquire into 
their history, which I had always “‘ meant” to do 
“some day’”’! I soon discovered that I was indeed 
fortunate in having seized my last chance for this for 


of from 4 to 6ft., and is quite common wherever 
streams and ditches are found. 

There are many who, though taking a lively interest 
in wayside flowers and those of the garden, yet have 
no love for ‘‘ botany.”’ But on this account they 
sometimes miss aspects of. their favourite flowers well 


2. <A SINGLE-FLOWER OF THE ROSE-BAY WILLOW- 
HERB, FROM WHICH THE POLLEN HAS BEEN SHED, 
THE PISTIL HAVING ITS FOUR-FOLD STIGMA OPENED 
OUT TO RECEIVE THE POLLEN. (MAGNIFIED.) 
The anthers, it will be noticed, have shrivelled up. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


worth ruminating on. A case in point is fur- 
nished by the willow-herb, which is very closely 
related to those strangely different plants, the 
enchanter’s nightshade, the evening primrose 
(Znothera) and the fuchsia! Unlike as they 
are in their general appearance, this relationship 
is established beyond cavil by the structure— 
not the size or coloration—of their flowers. On 
this the kinship of all plants is established. 
The names by which they are commonly 
“known show this in no uncertain way. 
The enchanter’s nightshade (Circea Jute- 
tiana), for example, is not even remotely 
related to the “ deadly nightshade ”’ (Atropa 
belladonna), whose black, cherry-like berries 


which, at one time, gave promise of solving many 
riddles of evolution. But it became more and more 
apparent to the investigators that a continuation of 
their labours would lead nowhere, owing to the un- 
certainty as to the specific purity of their material. 
It was impossible to be certain that the various strains 
they were using were not really hybrids. 

As their common English name suggests, they are 
among those plants which are dependent on moths 
for their fertilisation, and therefore do not open 
their ripening flower-buds till evening is at hand. 
Thus their fragrance is not wasted, so to speak, on the 
desert air. As in the willow-herb, the mouth of the 
corolla leads into a narrow tube of great length, so 
that only moths with a long proboscis can reach the 
nectar stored there, and in their efforts to get this, they 
get themselves well dusted with the precious pollen, 
to be transferred to the stigma of the next flower they 
visit. This stigma has four fleshy lobes, splayed out 
in the form of a cross, and therefore offering wider 
surface for the pollen brought to them. It is worth 
noting, by the way, that in one or two species 
the sepals, or calyx, are coloured red, contrasting 
well with the white or yellow petals, and thus 
rendering such blossoms more attractive to insect 
visitors. 

Finally, something must be said of the fuchsia 
of South America. This, like the rose and the 
geranium, needs no label. We all know it. Yet I 
wonder how many of those who cherish it have ever 
realised that it presents one feature which is indeed 
worth noting. And this is the very large size of the 
sepals, or calyx, which form a very conspicuous feature 
in the fully opened flower, standing out at right angles 
to the petals. In the willow-herb they are of a dull 
purple, but though standing well out between and 
behind the petals, they do not catch the eye, being 
very narrow, and in one or two varieties of the evening 
primrose they are scarlet, forming a striking contrast 
with the yellow petals. After pollination, the climax 
in the life of the flowers, they do not fade and shrivel 
and become unsightly, as is the rule among flowers, 





I. THE ONLY ONE WITH WIDELY SPREAD PETALS OF THE 
FEN SPECIES OF WILLOW-HERB TO BE FOUND IN_ BRITAIN : 
ROSE-BAY WILLOW-HERB (EPiLOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM), 


have so often proved fatal to children. 
How the enchanter’s nightshade came by 


THE 
its name I do not know. But, to my 


THE FLOWER-STALK AT AN EARLY STAGE IN ITS 
GROWTH. 


SHOWING 


In the others the petals do not spread open, but present a tubular 
f the flowers, near the base of the inflorescence, shows 


shape. One o ! ie ¥ 
the cross-shaped stigma awaiting fertilisation. 


the present year, since they proved to be most inter- 
esting, not only in so far as their structure was 
concerned, but also as to their relationships. 

It is certainly ore of the most beautiful of our 
wild flowers, for its blossoms, of a bright purple, are 
borne on a long, tapering stalk, and open from below 
upwards, so that seed-pods are developing, or even 
bursting, at the bottom of the flower-spike, while 
there are yet unopened buds at the top. The flower- 
stalk at an early stage in its growth is shown in Fig. 1. 
One of the flowers, highly magnified, is shown in 
Fig. 2. Here the female organ, or pistil—four-cleft— 
is seen awaiting pollination. The pollen is shed, on 
some of the flowers, before the pistil is ripe for its 
reception, thus ensuring cross-fertilisation and the 
maintenance of vigour. Plants have developed various 
means whereby self-fertilisation is avoided, as Darwin 
showed long years ago; though, as he also showed, 
some have become specially modified for self-fertilisa- 
tion. The seed-pods containing the seeds become 
apparent as the gay petals begin to fade, forming a 
long, tubular extension of the slender and rather 
short flower-stalk, the one passing almost impercep- 
tibly into the other. When ripe, this pod bursts 
into four long, curved, almost wire-like threads, 
releasing a really surprising mass of downy tufts 
formed of exceedingly slender threads held together 
by the seed at their bases (Fig. 3), so that they are 
presently all dispersed by the wind, and blown far 
and wide to form next year’s crop of willow-herbs. 

There are no fewer than nine species of willow- 
herb ; but some of these are rare, and others limited 
as to their haunts. The species shown here thrives 
and glorifies the country wherever it can find congenial 
conditions, such as glades.in woodlands, spreading 
by creeping underground, as well as by seeds. The 
largest and most handsome species is the great hairy 
willow-herb, or “ codlins-and-cream” (Epilobium 
hirsutum). It loves wet places, and grows to a height 


thinking, it has been made to sail under 

false colours, since there is nothing particu- 

larly suggesting ‘ wizardry’’ about it. 

Slender and graceful it is, standing about 
2ft. high, and with long-stalked, large leaves 
it is surmounted by a flowerstalk, generally with 
two or three branches bearing pale-pink flowers, 
with all their parts in ‘‘twos.”’ The hairy, 
tubular calyx has two lobes; there are two heart- 
shaped petals, two pink stamens; while the 
ovary has but two cells, giving rise, when the 
flowers have completed their growth, to two 
seeds. This reduction is unusual. The leaves, 
by the way, held up to the light, are seen to 
be studded with light-transmitting dots, after 
the manner of the perforated St. John’s wort. 
Those who wish to find this plant should look 
for it along the glades of damp woods, standing 
close beside the thickets and undergrowth 
beneath oaks. 

There is oné other British species—the Alpine 
enchanter’s nightshade (C. alpina), a much 
smaller plant, haunting hilly woods, but apparently 
never south of Gloucestershire and North Wales. 
It is a much smaller plant than that which 
I have just described, standing not more 
than 1 ft. high, and of stouter build; and it 
has glossy, heart-shaped leaves conspicuously 
toothed. It will be found flowering in July 
and August, a rather shorter period than 
that ofits taller relative, which extends 
from the middle of June to late in August. 
What agency has restricted the spread of this 
species? Or had it, long ago, a wider range 
which is being slowly curtailed ? 

In the North American Gnothera—the evening 
primrose—the type of the family—we have a plant of 
quite exceptional interest, at any rate in so far as 
its flowers are concerned. To the gardener the numer- 
ous species and sub-species are precious on account 
of the beauty and varied colours of their blooms ; 
while to those engaged in problems of heredity they 
have formed the basis of much laborious research 


3- 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE 
FOLLOWED WHEN QUITE RIPE BY THE RELEASE OF THE TINY, 


THE DEHISCING FRUITS OF THE ROSE-BAY WILLOW-HERB, 


LONG, TUBULAR SEED-PODS BEING 


PLUMED SEEDS-—-OF WHICH NOTE THE IMMENSE NUMBER, 


4 


The seeds—not unlike those of a thistle, but quite differently produced— 
each bear tufts of delicate, hair-like plumes whic’ 
and wide by the wind. 


h are distributed far 
It seems incredible that this downy mass could 
have been contained within such a narrow seed-pod. 


but they just drop off, and so retain their splendour 
to the very last. The pollen, in all the flowers we 
have been considering, is remarkable for the fact that 
its grains are held together “by a sticky substance 
called “ viscin,”’ closely resembling the adhesive pulp 
of the mistletoe, thereby rendering its transportation 
more certain. 
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Sattous a» UEENS 


16 She Queens Lancers 
Regiment raised in 1759 by Col. Burgoyne. George Ill 
named it Queen's Light Dragoons in 1766. Became Lancers 
in 1815 and known as 16th (Queen's) Light Dragoons. Was 
the first lancer regiment to serve in India (1822) and the 
first British lancers to use the lance in action. 

Although many lancer regiments have since earned 
undying glory, nothing can rob the 16th Queen’s of the 
honour of being first in the field. 


_ HIGHLAND 
QUEEN | 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


was first for quality and value in Queen 
Victoria’s day. It has retained this _pre- j 
eminence through complete control of the 
sources of supply and strict supervision of all 
processes of blending and maturing, and is the pro- 
duct of Scotland’s largest independent distillers. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


DISTILLERIES : 


GLEN MORAY —GLENLIVET, MORAYSHIRE and 
GLENMORANGIE, ROSS-SHIRE. bs 








PUTTING GREEN 
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i AIR FORCE BLUE 






















Now that he’s bringing down Jerry instead of 
lowering his handicap—he still goe’ for 
‘ Viyella’ shirts. He used to find ‘ Viyella’ 
Sportshirts the most comfortable, good- 
looking and long wearing shirts he could 
buy —and banks on ‘ Viyella’ Service 
shirts being the same. They are. 
*Viyella’ Air Force Blue Shirts 
(Authorised colour, ‘Viyella’ 
4 No. 31870) 17/9 (with two collars 
jw 22/4); Black Service Socks, 4/1 ; 
. Black Service Ties, 3/-. Stocked by 
a Yorba ; : high-class hosiers and outfitters 

4 — See everywhere. 
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Thanks chiefly to their unique gas-tight construc- | SEALED WITH | | § e 9 

tion, Champion Sparking Plugs are ensuring utmost ———" 

engine-efficiency with economy, and worthily con- | Champion Plugs are | | e aa 

tributing that dependable ignition which is so essential. | Spams’ the leakage Regd. 
common to qa 


plugs. This ‘ mirac! 
CHAMPION “ONT | 222 SERVIGE SHIRTS bs 
engi ne-eperaston WEAR 


caused by leaky, over- 
(eg ticles | | WM. HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 























CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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The King’s Body Guard of the Yeomen of the Guard 












HUNTLEY & PALMERS 
BISCUITS 


WILL ALWAYS STAND SUPREME 
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Even in the days of plenty we never really 
liked to hear of anyone smoking more than 20 Four Square 
cigarettes a day. They were, and are, made especially for 
people who smoke for pleasure rather than from habit. 
Now, when it’s sometimes difficult to get even ten Four 
Square cigarettes a day, we sympathise. Because too little of 
a good thing is about as bad as too much of a bad one. 


FOUR // SQUIRE 


20 for 16 
2 


for those who really ENJOY a cigarette 











Pag oe , : Ce Wayne oe ses 
FAMOUS: THROUGH 
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Kee, Philosophers and Poets have 
dreamed of “the return to 

| nature”, of the easy and 

A innocent “‘garden state”. 


\—| This was their protest 
A: 
LIK 


against the endless wear- 

ing complexities of modern 
Nerve versus Nerves 
—yesterday and today 


Never, perhaps, in all the varied history of our race, 
have good health and sound nerves been of such import- 
ance to the individual and to the nation, as in these 
wartime days. And never before have so many forces 
combined to strain those nerves and thus undermine that 
health. Anxiety...separation...air raids...long hours— 
only the strongest nerves can withstand the strain of these. 
And the strongest nerves are the best nourished nerves. 
If you are feeling run-down, if you are feeling over-tired, 
or ‘on edge’, or depressed, it is a sure sign that your 
nerves are not getting the nourishment they need. 
Nerves need organic phosphorus and protein, and in 
‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food these are found in ideal 
combination. ‘Sanatogen’ is a food and not a temporary 
stimulant: it nourishes, and builds, and restores, and 


the good it does is lasting. 


“SANATOGEN’ 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable from all chemists in tins, price 12/1}, 6/6 and 2/6} 
(Including Tax). 














The istered Trade Mark “SANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonic Food, denotes a 
brand of casein and sodium glycerophosphate chemically combined by Genatosan Limited, 
proprietors of the Trade Mark. 
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You're a different person after a 


warm wash with Wright's— 
refreshed and invigorated ; all the 
stains of travel and the fear of 
infection quickly cleansed away 
in that fragrant, antiseptic lather. 


So thorough—and so gentle too! 


Before you go and when 
you get there 


WRIGHTS 
Coal Tar 
Soap 


THE SAFE SOAP* 
7id. per tablet 


PURCHASE TAX INCLUDED 








OLD 
ANGU 


A NOBLE 
SCOTCH 
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@ The world seems a friendlier place through the amber glow of an 
Old Angus —a noble Scotch with the flavour of the Scottish moors. 
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a ‘stitch- 

in-time’ 

Saves — 
COUPONS! 


HERE’s A WAY to Save coupons, 
money and appearance —send that 
war-worn Biaeimar to be repaired by 
the Stitch-in-Time Service. Holes can 
be mended, sleeves re-elbowed, skirts 
re-shaped—what you will. No coupons 
are needed, and there is no purchase 
tax on repairs (unless a piece of new 
material is inserted). Only difficulty is, 
everyone may want a Stitch-in-Time 
at the same time. So send your Braemar 
now (through your retailer) so that 
you will have it back, nearly as lovely 
and fresh as new, when the cold weather 
sets in. 


All garments must be sent through a 
retailer, please ! 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO, LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 








Here is just 





the delicacy 
for invalids and convalescents 


‘“ OSBORN’S ” Patum Peperium (The 
Gentleman’s Relish) is the ideal savoury 
for invalids, convalescents and_ the 
fastidious. On toast it is the table 
delicacy par excellence. 


Osborn's 
PATUM PEPERiUM 


The Greatest of all table delicacies 


Also ask for ‘“ OSBORN’S” Anchovy Paste, 
‘OSBORN’S” Savoury Sauce and ‘*OSBORN’S” 
Anchovy Specialities. Be sure you get ‘‘ OSBORN’S.” 
Still supplied at pre-war prices. Obtainable from all the 
best Grocers, Stores. Every endeavour will be made to 
meet all demands. We cannot supply direct to the public, 


Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 
C. OSBORN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, N.iI6 


(Established 1828 














The Ideal Pair 
VANTELLA 


SHIRT 


VAN HEUSEN 


COLLAR 





for Style & Long Wear 














HATS BY 
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LONDON 





CVS-319 








STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


From your Chemist 2/3 & 34 


ncluding Purchase lax 


v204 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
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How much 
is a toothbrush ? 


HERE are nearly as many prices for 

toothbrushes as there are shapes and sizes. 
The makers of TEK set out to find the one 
shape and the one size that would clean teeth 
perfectly. 92 dentists out of 100 consulted, 
agreed TEK was the most efficient toothbrush 
made. 
When the perfect shape and the perfect size 
had been found, it was possible to fix the 
price. As all TEKS are the same size, shape 
and quality, they are all the same price. 
Because of wartime difficulties, fewer TEKS can 
be made than for- 
merly. Even if you 
should be disap- 
pointed occasion- 
ally, remember to 
ask for TEK; sup- 
plies may have 
arrived meantime. 


DESIGNED BY DENTISTS 


a 
Plus 
Purchase Tax 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Made and guaranteed by }OHNSON AND JOHNSON 
pees (Cr. Britain) Lid., Slough & Gargraur— 
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The Water Mill, by Ruisdael (1628-1682). 


11, ever-turning wheel eo 


I. is a far cry from the ponderous 
water wheels of old to the Wheels of 
Industry as they are today. So much now 
depends upon those wheels, so much of 
Britain’s industry, her trade at home, her 
commerce Overseas... 


The wheels of the B.S.A. factories turn 
ceaselessly — wheels designed, controlled, 
and guided by the hands and brains of 
master engineers — wheels responsible for 
Daimler, Lanchester, and B.S.A. Cars, 
B.S.A. Motor Cycles, Bicycles, Tools and 
Guns .. . Wheels that give us the special 
steels of Jessop & Saville, Daimler Buses, 
and the Monochrome Hardchrome Process. 


Yhose who have produced these en- 
gineering masterpieces have ever held the 
whee! in great respect. They know its 


idon, W.C.2 
unada ane 


n al oO 
Zrisbane, Adelaide, and Perth, W 


4 Newfoundland by M 


power, they know the comforts and con- 
veniences it has produced for you, for 
me, and for the next man. They know 
its vast potentialities in the production of 
yet greater achievements. They continue 
to study those potentialities ... 








“RSA 


produces: 
Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 


* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 
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